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Here It Is---The Bright New Home of ‘“‘T’he Survey” 


How do you like it? We trust that you are going to examine each room thor 
oughly, that you will not let a single thing pass your very critical eye, and that you 
are going to be delighted with the new Home. Perhaps it won’t look as though days 
and days had been spent in planning and making it all ready, but nevertheless it is 
true. Those have had experience with their own homes can have an idea as to the 
time and thought that has been given. But what fun it has been! How we have en- 
joyed it all! And what pleasure it is to actually have space for all the material of 
the Home and Foreign Mission Departments! Not one piece had to be chucked away 
because there was “no room.” You can see it all. 


AND NOW FOR SURVEY WEEK, MAY 4-11! 


Let’s show the Executive Agencies of the Church our Appreciation of this beau- 
tiful new Home by helping them increase the circulation. Fifteen thousand (15,000) 
new subscribers are needed at once—and all old renewals! All together, now, for the 
big drive of SURVEY WEEK! THE MEN OF THE CHURCH now have a Department in 
THE Survey, and the men should be interested as never before. EVERY OFFICER 
IN THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL should by all means become a subscriber 
and reader of THE Survey, as well as the members of Mens’ Bible classes. Pass along 
your Survey to some man who is not a subscriber, calling his especial attention to the 
Department “The Men of the Church.” 

Same \Woman’s Auxiliary Department has been enlarged, and those women who 
>. keep informed cannot afford to be without THE Survey with its news direct 
sadquarters. 

Sample copies gladly sent on request. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
Box 1176 RICHMOND, VA. 
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* Prescott, Ark. Hawthorn, Fla. Dunkey Church, Edison, Ga. 
Honor Roll McBee, S.C. Cedar Bluff Church, Van Cluse, Va. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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The slogan for the Missionary Survey has always 
been, “A Survey in Every Home of the Church.” No 
more appropriate slogan could be found for the new 
Presbyterian Survey. 


j The accompanying illustration shows the honor 
a) certificate to be awarded to each church which places 
a Presbyterian Survey in every home. 
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XA HONOR ROMs: This certificate is attractive in appearance and 
SS of a size suitable for framing—an ornament as well 
This Certifies. that the Sexinaton Mo. Presbyterian Church, as an honor to any church. The gold seal bears the 
having the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY in every Home, date, 1924. Our Survey year begins with the May 
is entitled to this Canvass and ends with April of the following year 

“eon cinta ale These may be renewed from year to year. 
S ypas * eG ceicecricacre or cio eh ' a 
wget a Write us just as soon as you have reached the goal 


/ 


Sereh hot bgp and we will forward a certificate bearing the nam: 
of your church and that name will be added to the 


honor list published in the Survey. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE, Davidson, North Carolina 


FRIENDS 


By Their Fruits The gifts of 11,232 people in the recent Campaign have made possible the greatest single donation Davidson 

Ye Shall Know has ever received. It is doubted if any other College with six hundred students ever received gifts from 

Them, so many individuals. The great central building to be erected will stand as a monument to the thousands 
who have given of their earnings, a sacrifice in most cases, to advance the cause of Christian Education. 
It is a concrete evidence of their interest and confidence in the College. Friends of Davidson have 
made possible a wonderful growth. 


EQUIPMENT 
In the past ten years the Endowment has grown from $203,000 to $640,000; the Plant and Equipment 
from $346,000 to $736,000. (This does not include uncollected pledges of the Campaign). The annual 
operating budget has increased from $63,000 to $200,000. Some recent improvements are a new Gymna- 
sium, a laundry, a $50,000 heating plant, a $30,000 Athletic Field, a golf course, three new $80,000 brick 
and concrete fire resisting dormitories, two temporatory dormitories and eleven professors’ homes. 


STUDENTS 


Every one a Pro- Almost everyone who has contributed to the Campaign and who has a son entering college this fall will 

fessed Christian want to enroll him at Davidson. Campus traditions, the type of students, the good name of the College 

and a Member of attract men of intellectual capacity and of moral and religious training from 19 Southern States. Davidson 

the Church. has been successful in developing the students and inspiring and fostering in them high ideals and pur- 
poses. A remarkably high per cent of Davidson graduates quickly attain places of honor and influence in 
Church and State. Davidson is a great dynamo sending out high-power current of service and influence 
into almost every community in the South. 


FACULTY 


A Homogeneous Men who exert an influence for what they are as well as what they teach, Christian personality being 
Group of Experts. the dominate note. Each is a specialist in his own line, who will rank with the best in other institutions 
in scholarship standing as attested by the degrees held. A Faculty where the heads of the Departments 
come in intimate contact with the students of the Freshman as well as of the other class. 


ATHLETICS 


Football All men are encouraged to participate in some phase of athletics. A strong mind in a strong body is 
Baseball the aim in view. A number of the most widely known athletes in southern colleges were discovered and 
Basketball developed on the Davidson field. The three coaches are young men of highest character, athletes you 
Track would like to have your boy under, coaches of successful experience and wide reputation. Their salary 
Tennis seale is in line with the Faculty salaries. No indirection or subterfuge in the matter of inducing 


Golf athletes to come to Davidson would be countenanced by coaches, students or Faculty. 
Gymnastics 


Wrestling 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Small Classes. Only men with good character and ideals conforming to the standards of the student body are desired or 
Two to the Room can be retained. On account of limited space only 225 new men can be accepted this year. Twelve of 
in the Dormi- these had paid their ten dollar reservation fee before January 3lst. From this time on applications will 
tories come in rapidly.. For the past several years many have had to be refused admission. Make your 
application as soon as pessible. 
Write to F. W. Hengeveld, Registrar, Davidson, N. C., for catalogue and application blank. 
Send your room reservation fee to F. L. Jackson, Treasurer, Davidson, N. C. 














FRESH AND HELPFUL BOOKS 


Among the new books that are being read and discussed with profit by thinking 
Christian men and women, we note those listed below. Our two book stores—in Rich- 
mond and Texarkana—will gladly furnish these or any other good books in print. 
Write us. 


God’s Open A Laymen’s Confession of Faith 
By aee. Lo vane’, DD. 2752. bt $1.50 By P. Whitwell Wilson 
Seven Questions in Dispute A Century of Excavation in the Land 
By W. J. Bryan ¢ 
of the Pharaohs 
Law vs. Lawlessness ’ 
J js : By James Baikie, F. R. A. S. (32 full 
Edited by Fred B. Smith (Citizenship : 
page illustrations) 
Conference Addresses) : . 
Dangers of Crooked Thinking A Twelve Great Questions About Christ 
By Cortland Myers, D. D. _.....________ ; By Clarence E. Macartney, D. D.-- ~~ 
Divine Healing—Does God Perform Quiet Talks About Simple Essentials 
Miracles Today? By S. D. Gordon 
By R. A. Torrey, D. D. Q Gospel Sword Thrusts 
Jane in the Orient By Mark A. Matthews, D. D. -_------- 
By Lois Hawks Swinehart. ((Introduc- The Conditions of Conversion 
tion by Egbert W. Smith, D. D.) d By H. L. Watkinson, D. D:. =~ ..--.--- 
The Highway The Acis of the Apostles 
By Caroline Atwater Mason. A challeng- , By G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. A really 
ing story of the present crisis in the big book by this celebrated teacher 
Church and author. 550 pp. 8vo 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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1872—JOHN IRVINE ARMSTRONG—1924 
AN APPRECIATION 
R. E. Maciit, Secretary 


With aching hearts, stunned minds, but, we trust, 
with submissive wills and unquestionable faith, we 
announce the death of the Editor-in-Chief of our 
Sunday Schook Publications, Rev. John I. Armstrong, 
D. D., which occurred on March 8, 1924. 

He was stricken with pneumonia on Monday, 
March 3rd, and after five days’ illness, during which 
every remedy known to modern medical science was 
used, he entered into eternal rest. 

Dr. Armstrong left as a legacy a record of service 
to our Church and to the Kingdom 


was launched, which, if followed, will give our people 
an intimate knowledge of conditions in every field 
we occupy. 

The Lewisburg Seminary of West Virginia found 
itself in need of a President, and laid a call upon 
Dr. Armstrong’s heart. He accepted this arduous tas\ 
in 1920, and rendered a great service to the cause of 
Christian education in carrying this institution 
through a grave financial crisis. 

The Publication Committee made 





of God conspicuous for its devotion 
to high ideals, the sacrificial giving 
of himself to his work, gracious con- 
sideration of the opinions of others, 
and of loyalty to his friends. He 
consecrated his life to the task of 
Christian education, and to a mental 
endowment of a high order he added 
the equipment which comes through 
continuous study and research. He 
received the degree of A. B. and 
A. M. from Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege and immediately took up the 
profession of teaching. He was as- 
sociated with the Wallace School for 
boys at Nashville, Tenn., until he 
entered Union Seminary at Rich- 
mond for his theological training. - 
He graduated with distinction in 
1904, and was called at once to the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Bible by his Alma Mater, Hampden- 
Sidney College. This position he 
held ntil he accepted the chair of Philosophy and 
Eng! “1 Bible at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., 
in 1906. In order to enlarge his usefulness, he ac- 
Ceptea at the same time the pastorate of the Kirkwood 
Presbyicrian Church in the suburbs of Atlanta. The 
double burden was carried successfully. 

a 1913, and held this position until 1920. A 
al iterature of an exceptionally high order was cre- 
“ed, and the Church was given a new vision of its 


Mission; + ones , : 
‘!-sary obligation and an intensive course of study 








John Irvine Armstrong. . 


He became Educational Secretary of Foreign Mis- 


ihree attempts to have Dr. Armstrong 
accept a place on its Editorial Staff. 
Our last call, to become Editor-in- 
Chief of all the Publications of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, ap- 
pealed to him as offering a field of 
boundless usefulness and a iask that 
would tax his resources to the limit. 
It was characteristic of the man 
that he always sought tasks ihat in- 
volved great personal sacrifice. He 
took full charge of our publications 
on April 1, 1923, and here entered 
upon what promised to be his largest 
service to the Church. He began at 
once a broad and constructive plan 
of developing and improving our 
periodicals, and enlisted at once the 
enthusiastic support of his associates 
in the Editorial and Educational 
Departments. 

Dr. Armstrong personally reviewed 
every line of copy appearing in our 
twenty-four Sunday School periodicals, and his fine 
judgment was reflected in the improvement of all the 
periodicals. In addition he prepared the expository 
notes which appeared in the Earnest Worker, and 
many of the leading Editorials. 

Throughout the Church his fine work and spirit 
were recognized, and this sudden ending of a rich and 
fruitful life brings grief and regret to the whole 
Church. He leaves a devoted wife and five children, 
ages six to eighteen years, and the sympathy of the 
whole Church is. with them in their great bereavement. 
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THE NEAR EAST SITUATION. 


ORK OF the Near East Relief is now confined 
Vf almost entirely to that of reconstruction, if 
feeding, clothing, housing, and teaching about 
60,000 orphans can be classed as “reconstruction” 
work. These children, if turned out from the orphan- 
ages, would soon be in as bad a plight as they were 
when rescued, the majority of them some years ago, but 
many of them even recently. The problem facing the 
Near East Relief is therefore, financial help to continue 
this work of sheltering and training these unfortunate 
voungsters who have providentially become the wards of 
the American people. 
While thousands of adult refugees have been fed and 
cared for, conditions are such that this work has been 
practically discontinued. But the children, the large 


The boy at the left was 
adopted by Dr. Yonan on his 
visit to the Near East some 
months ago. He found the 
boy wandering around the 
streets living on scraps of food 
he might be able to pick up. 
His clothing was in rags. 

Dr. Yonan is a Near East Re- 
lief. worker, and to him we are 
indebted for the cuts used with 
this article, and for many of 
the facts contained in same. 


The cut below shows busy 
shoemakers at Near East Re- 
lief orphanage in Jerusalem. 


majority of whom are yet very young, must be at least 
fed and clothed and sheltered. 

These 60,000 orphaned wards of the American people 
are located in three groups. In Greece, including the 
Aegean islands, about 20,000 of them are found in some 
twenty institutions. A second group is in Syria and 
Palestine, where approximately 10,000 are kept in seven- 
teen institutions. The leading orphanages in this area 
are located in Beiruet, Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethle- 
hem. As a rule the industrial work in the orphanages 
covers a wide range, but it is interesting to know that 
at the Nazareth orphanage carpentering is the only 
industry taught. Then a third group, which is the largest 
and oldest, is in the Armenian Caucasus. Of the dozen 
or more relief stations that were opened in Armenia 
after the Armistice, only two remain, Alexandrepol and 
Djelal-Oghli. The former is the largest orphanage in 
the world, over 17,000 being cared fgr at that station, 
and over 3,000 at the latter, which includes the stock 
farm and agricultural school, Kara Kala. This stock 
farm in pre-war days was one of the most famous in 
the Caucasus, owned by the Grand Duke, Nicholas of 
Russia. Near East Relief obtained it without cost from 
the Armenian government nearly two years ago as a 
stock farm and school for orphans. It is said that eighty 
per cent of the boys at this orphanage will eventually be- 
come farmers and stock breeders. A fourth small group 
of about 2,000 orphans is in Persia, largely concentrated 
in one orphanage located in Tabriz. Most of these chil 
dren are Assyrians. 

In addition to farming and carpentering, both of 
which have been mentioned, the trades taught at the 
orphanages include shoemaking, tailoring, tinsmithing, 
blacksmithing, weaving of cloth and rugs, baking, 
needlework, and dressmaking. 
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Some of the older orphans have already been taught 
enough so that they are going out to earn their own 
support. The Near East Relief for January reported 
that eighteen hundred older orphans brought out of 
Turkey by Near East Relief have been discharged from 
orphanages in Syria and Palestine during the past year 
and become self-supporting. Since that time many 
others have been discharged, some having found relatives 
on whom they can depend for ‘support; others having 
reached that stage that they can be self-supporting. But 
there are yet thousands of them very, very young, and 
with no one in the world to care for them -other than the 
Near East Relief. ‘There are even little babies orphaned 
as a result of the expulsion from Asia Minor within the 
last two years. 

To show the value of the permanent work that is 
being done in the orphanages we cite that of the Aleppo 
Armenian Orphanage, taken over from the French some 
two years ago, with an initial capital of $1,000 and 
twenty boys each in the carpenter and shoe shops. In 
reporting the accomplishment of this orphanage, E. R. 
Applegate says that during the past two years 180 boys 


and 300 girls have become self-supporting and have 
been discharged. At present 190 boys are working in 
seven industrial shops and 270 girls are learning dress- 
making and needlework. The capital of the industrial 
department has increased to $10,000 and the shops have 
not only become self-paying but the additional profits, 
which cover a good part of the maintenance of the 
industrial boys, are turned over to help meet the general 
expenses of the orphanage. 

Is industrial training all that the orphanages offer in 
the way of educational advantages? you ask. No. All 
are taught something of the three R’s, and are given 
some instruction in elementary science. Those who are 
very apt and show a special desire for more learning 
are given additional time for study. Many of the chil- 
dren in the orphanages are blind, and these receive train- 




















Chester Alexander, of Chester, South Carolina, who was recently 
selected by the Young People’s Union of his city as its representative 
to visit the Holy Land. The Union won the free trip Golden Rule 
Sunday by obtaining 90 per cent co-operation from the citizens of 
Chester in observation of Golden Rule Sunday. This observation 
consisted of eating a dinner of soup and grits, similar to that served 
to the little children in Near East relief orphanages overseas on that 
day, and in donating the difference between the Near East meal and 
the one the American would have eaten, to Near East Relief for 
these people. Chester’s Young people obtained greater co-operation 
from their city than any other Union in America and Mr. Alexander, 
who is a student at the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. 
was selected to make the trip. 

The cut below shows Near East Relief workers treating orphans 
for trachoma, an exceedingly contagious eye disease. The disease 
is very common among new arrivals and a special building is set 











































apart as a trachoma hospital. 
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ing in special schools. Then there is the school of 
nursing, about which much might be written. On ac- 
count of the hundreds of sick and diseased children 
coming to the orphanages (every one of them had to 
be treated in one way or another) it was necessary to 
have a hospital at each orphanage, and here many of the 
older girls were used as assistants and are being trained 
now as nurses. The value of this work has been so 
appreciated by the Armenian Soviet government that 
they requested the Near East Relief to provide nurses 
for their public institutions which they are trying to 
establish. As soon as the girls have received sufficient 
training they find ready employment in these government 
institutions, as very few trained native doctors or nurses 
survived the war. 

\ll of the work connected with the orphanages is done 
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by the boys and girls, and the schedule is so regulated 
that there is time for work, time for play, and time for 
study. “Discipline is just as strict as on a battleship,” 
and because of the crowded conditions it could not be 
otherwise. 

A question often asked is concerning the relivious 
training given these children. Religious education, 
strictly non-denominational, is conducted in some form 
or other in all of the orphanages. It must be remembered 
that with the exception of a few Jews, all of these chil- 
dren come from Christian homes. In some of the 
orphanages native pastors give the work their full time, 
and in other places where the religious instruction is 
given by our own Near East Relief workers, we are 
told it is easily possible to imagine oneself in an Ameri- 
can Sunday School. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


past six years, 
$5,000,000 of this total amount? 


1922, and saved perhaps 1,000,000 lives? 


give up the Christian faith? 
Near East Relief about $75, 000? 


is known, gave practically nothing? 
Are you willing to let it go at that? 


The case is urgent. 


well. Are we willing to quit now? 





- More than 1,000,000 Armenians have perished during the last eight years, leav- 
ing probably 170,000 children to the tender mercies of strangers and enemies? 
More than 60,000 of these children are being cared for in orphanages by Near 
East Relief, and thousands more have been helped in relief stations? 
America has contributed about $70,000,000 for Near East Relief during the 
the children of American Sunday Schools having given about 


Because it was on the ground at the time, Near East Relief has used about $3,000,- 
000 in money and supplies to help the sufferers in the Smyrna disaster of September 


On this account the treasury of the Near East Relief is empty, and there is 
pressing need of prompt help to take care of the children in the orphanages? 
These children are Christian children, orphaned beeause their parents would not 


During the church year 1922-1923 the Sunday Schools of our Church gave to 


During the church year 1923-1924 the Sunday Schools of our Church, so far as 


Will you talk with your superintendent and find out what your Sunday School 
has done and ask him to make a time and a plan for putting the facts before your 
school, if he thinks the school has not done its full duty? 


The General Assembly has approved the cause of Near East Relief, but as no 
definite date was set, somebody is overlooking duty? 


Thousands of Christ’s children are facing want. 


fre bres 


We began 








THE SURVEY WELCOMES ‘“‘THE MEN OF THE CHURCH.” 


HEN THE Swvrvey was “done over” a new 

room was added to take care of that very im- 

important organization officially known as “The 
Men of the Church.” For many years the women of 
the church have had effective working organizations, 
but no fixed plan or purpose has been outlined for the 
men. The plans for this organization were first brought 
into the limelight by the Assembly’s Committee on men’s 
work at the Laymen’s Conventions held in many im- 
portant centers throughout the Assembly early last year. 
A constitution which was prepared and presented to the 


last General Assembly, was adopted by that body, “ 
the men’s work officially organized under the title 
“The Men of the Church,” and a permanent com! a 
appointed to direct the work. Dr. J. P. McCallie of 
Chattanooga was made chairman of the committee. 
Rev. J. E. Purcell has since been appointed as secretary, 
with headquarters in the Times Building, Chattanoo3?- 
As secretary of this work, Dr. Purcell becomes editor 
of the department of men’s work in the Survey, which 
department makes its first appearance with this issue, 
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which comes under the new name of PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY. 

The SuRVEY gives a hearty welcome to “The Men of 
the Church,” and with this welcome a wish, and the 
belief, that Southern Presbyterian men will in future 
have as keen an interest in the Survey as have the 


women in the past. 
Through the department, Dr. Purcell will keep the 


men officially informed not only of all plans for the men’s 
organizations, but of the work these organizations 
throughout the Assembly are actually doing to promote 
the growth of the Kingdom. 

It might be mentioned in this connection that when the 
material for this issue of the Survey was prepared, Dr. 
Purcell had been in the work for only about five weeks, 
and three weeks of this time had been spent on the road. 


, 





INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


HE ANNUAL meeting of this notable organization 
T in the field of Religious Education met in Chicago, 
February 12-14, 1924. Included in the member- 
ship of this body are the official heads of the publica- 
tion agencies, the editorial writers, the publishers and the 
superintendents and directors of the educational depart- 
ments which have to do with the Sunday Schools and 
the Young People’s Societies of the thirty-four evan- 
gelical denominations in the United States and Canada. 
The organization also includes in its membership the 
secretarial force of the State and Provincial Sunday 
School Associations as it is a merger of the old Inter- 
national Sunday. School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of the denominations. , 

The annual meetings consider problems that are com- 
mon to the whole Sunday School field and the discus- 
sions concerning educational standards, methods, or- 
ganization, and Sunday School literature are always in- 
teresting and profitable. 

The body has no legislative functions and its findings 
are always sent to the co-operating denominations with 
the statement that they are advisory only. : 

The body is sub-divided into three sub-sections, that 
is, Publishers—Editorial—and Educational, and these 


COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


sections consider matters of common interest and submit 
their reports to the whole council for information and 
ratification. The International Lesson Committee func- 
tions as an agency of this organization and its expenses 
are provided for in the budget of the council. 


The standards for Teacher Training Courses, for Com- 
munity Schools of Methods, for week day schools of reli- 
gion, and for daily vacation Bible schools are worked 
out by the educational committee of the council and 
recommended to the denominations for adoption. 


Many co-operative plans are worked out in the coun- 
cil, one of special interest being the production of Foreign 
Language Publications offering a simple course of Bible 
Study. Bi-Lingual quarterlies with a fine exposition of 
Bible themes can now be had in the following languages: 
Czech, Russian, Spanish, Magyar, Polish, and Italian. 
Others are in course of preparation. 


The last annual report shows there are over twenty 
million children, young people and adults enrolled in 
the Protestant Sunday Schools of North America. In 
this mighty army walks “The Church of Tomorrow,” 
and the people who will decide whether America is to 
become Christian or Pagan. 





After a bitter legal fight to keep the King James 
version of the Bible out of the public school libraries 
of California, the effort was defeated in a decision 

handed down by the California 
Bible In Califor- Supreme Court the early part 
nia School Libra- of the year. The California 
ries. law bars all sectarian, partisan 

or denominational books from 
the public school libraries, and the contention was made 
that the King James version was sectarian. 

The case finally went to the Supreme Court before 
being settled. This court decided that the Bible is not 
4 sectarian book. The court also decided that the Douai 
( Catholic) version is not sectarian, and that both these 
Versions and also the Talmud, Koran and Teaching of 
Confucius may be placed on public school library shelves. 

Regarding the decision reached, the court says: 

The contention that the Bible in the King James 
Version is a book of a sect rests upon the fact that there 
are differences between it and, among others, the Douai 
version; that it is of Protestant authorship, that it is 
age in Protestant Churches, and that is is not approved 
y the Catholic Church. According to such a test, the 


o- . 


Bible in any known version or text is sectarian. In fact, 
until all sects can agree upon the manuscript texts that 
should be used, no English version of the Bible not ‘sec- 
tarian’ in this view can be produced.” 

Regarding the King James version, the court says: 
“Its character is what it is, a widely accepted version of 
the Bible. What we have said of the King James ver- 
sion is equally applicable to the Douai version. Both 
are scholarly translations of the Bible and neither is a 
book of a sectarian character within the meaning of 
the statutes relating to school libraries. Both are eligible 
to a place in the shelves of our public school libraries for 
reference purposes.” 





ecko 

Perhaps few people not connected with the Brother- 

hood of Locomotive Engineers know that that organiza- 

tion has been “Bone Dry” for some thirty years. When 

the present Grand Chief, War- 

Labor Organiza- ren S. Stone came into office 

tion ‘‘Bone Dry’’ twenty years ago, he found the 
For Thirty Years. following rule in effect: 

“The use of intoxicating 

liquors, either on or off duty, is prohibited. It shall be 
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the duty of each division or lodge to investigate any 
violation of this rule, and if any member is found guilty, 
he shall be expelled. Any division or lodge failing to 
enforce this law shall have its charter suspended by 
the Grand Chief Engineer.” 

This puts it very strongly, but Mr. Stone says he can 
testify that the law is rigidly. enforced. 


—_——_0—_—_- 


In the northern part of New Mexico extending from 
Taos, seventy miles North of Santa Fe to Zuni, about 
one hundred miles West of Albuquerque, there lie twenty 
Pueblo Indian villages, each 
having a population of from one 
to six hundred people. While 
a few Pueblos have separate 
houses, most of the groups live in communal houses of 
two, three and four stories in height. 

No group of Indians have been more tenacious of an- 
cient customs. 

While many Home Mission Boards have successful 
missions among Indians, this group of twenty Pueblcs 
has been found to be most difficult of access, and the 
various efforts to reach them through Protestant Mis- 
sions have been largely unsuccessful. 

There are Government day sehools at some of these 
Pueblos, but according to statistics some of these are quite 
inadequate in size. The only Mission Schools reported 
are Catholic. 

It is believed by those who have studied the question 
that to the Government may be left the day school work 
and there are already Government and Mission Board- 
ing Schools to which the more advanced pupils may be 
sent. It is, however, imperative that Protestant Christi- 
anity should serve young people as well as adults in 
those Pueblos and should gain the sympathy of the 
former to a larger and better life for the young people.— 
From Report of Joint Committee on Indian Missions, 
to Home Missions Council. 


Mission Among 
Pueblos. 


| 


Information comes from Y. M. C. A. headquarters in 
New York of the formal transfer of the Y. M. C. A, in 
Poland from American to Polish administration. 

This means that the Y. M. 

The Y. M. C. A. C. A. is now an established 

in Poland. movement in Poland, with 2 

national organization under 

Polish leadership. Only five years ago Y. M. C. A. work 

was introduced into Poland as a welfare service for the 
Polish army. 

The formal transfer, which took place recently in the 

Warsaw Y. M. C. A. building, was the occasion for a 
memorable ceremony, attended by the President of Poland 
and many other of its notable citizens. Paul Super, 
National Secretary for Poland, writing of past and 
present Y. M. C. A. history there, says: 
_ “After the great war the American Y. M. C. A. con- 
ducted work for the Polish Army at nearly a hundred 
points, employing in this work fifty-two American secre- 
taries and expending $1,700,000. All this war work has, 
of course, been discontinued and the enterprise now is 
on a civilian basis officered and directed by Poles. 

“The name of the Association in Poland is, in com- 
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mon parlance, ‘Polska. ¥Y. M. C. A.’ and more formally 
‘Zwiazek Mlodziezy Chrzescijanskiej.’ 

“It begins its new status with some 7,500 members in 
seventeen cities and many thousands of friends in govern- 
ment, university, vivil and military circles. Seven Ameri- 
can Y. M. C. A. secretaries remain in Poland as techni- 
cal advisors and instructors in the work of the Associa- 
tion, loaned as an expression of the co-operation of the 
American Y. M. C. A. with the Polish movement.” 

0 

It is reported that under the new government in Italy 
there wil] be religious instruction in the public schools, 
to be given, not by priests but by the regular staff of 
teachers, and it will be histori- 
cal in character. The portfolio 
of Public Instruction has been 
assigned to Professor Gentile, 
who seems to be broad-minded 


Religious Instruc- 
tion in Schools of 
Italy. 


and liberal. 


saa: eee 


The Congregational (Kumiai) Church of Japan at 
its annual meeting passed a few more important resolu- 
tions, besides the one already published in our issue of 
November 9. These resolutions 
read: “Resolved, that in view 
of the present trend throughout 
the world, and in view also of 
the present situation in our 
country, we do recognize the urgency of the need for 
Japan’s becoming a prohibition country and, for the 
early accomplishment of this end, we do hereby pledge 
our sympathy and help. Resolved (1) that we recognize 
the evil of the present system of licensed prostitution and 
desire its complete abolishment; (2) that, as a first step 
towards this end, we are opposed to the rebuilding of 
prostitute quarters in the earthquake district; and (3) 
that we commit ourselves unreservedly to the waging of 


Social Reform and 
Public Opinion in 
Japan. 


~ a campaign that has these two ends in view.” 


We notice that the sentiments expressed in the above 
resolutions are now becoming more and more widely 
shared by a great number of men and women, who are 
not directly connected with any Christian Church or 
with any other religious creed. It is quite natural that, 
hitherto, the advocacy of prohibition and abolition of 
prostitution has been made mostly by Christian churches 
and their social workers, with very little tangible effect 
on the public opinion of the country, chiefly because 
people at large took it almost for granted that these re- 
ligious folk should devote their energy to these specific 
problems. But now the times are fast changing, and the 
recent catastrophe in Kanto has especially marked a new 
epoch in the social consciousness of the people, who of 
necessity feel that something must be done to purge S0- 
ciety of its evils and wrongs, in order to reconstruct the 
country on a safer and saner basis.—The Osaka 


——— 90 ——— 


The Montreat Leadership Training School, heretofore 
known as the Sunday School Conference, will be held 
this year July 22 to August 5th. Write to Rev. Wesley 
Baker, Box 1176, Richmond for complete program and 
details. Make reservations early, writing direct to A. R. 
Bauman, Montreat, N. C. 
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SURVEY CHAT { 
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One of the recent callers on THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey was the Rev. Wade C. Smith, at one time Editor 
of the Missionary Survey. It was Mr. Smith who did 
the pioneer work on the SURVEY, and to him we are in- 
debted for many things—too numerous are they to men- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith is now pastor of the Church-by-the-Side-of- 
the-Road at Greensboro, N. C., where he is doing a great 
work. While a very busy man looking after his own 
congregation he finds some time to devote to literary 
work. It was Mr. Smith who prepared for the Publi- 
cation Committee the helps given in the very popular 
“Testament for Fishers of Men.” While this Testament 
has been out for only a short while the sale has been 
very extensive. Mr. Smith himself is a great personal 
worker. He showed us a letter he recently received from 
the fiance of an Englishman whom he led to a definite 
decision for Christ while on a trip to England a few 
months ago. The young man was an aviator with 
whom Mr. Smith and Mr. Magill took a flight from 
London to Amsterdam. En route the aviator received a 
wireless message that on account of fog he would be 
unable to land at his destination, but to stop over at 
another field and await orders. This he did and while 
waiting some forty-five minutes for the orders, Mr. 
Smith presented Christ to the pilot of the plane. Then 
and there this young man who had made a record for 
himself in the great World War accepted Christ as his 
Saviour and Master Pilot. Within a week he had: his 
first accident and went to report to this Master Pilot. 

“It would be a very much better world” the letter 
tead, “if all our clergy were more like you.” 

O———- 


Among the many things that one enjoys as Managing 
Editor of the Survey is the number of good books that 
come from the publishers for review, as soon as they are 
off the press. It is impossible that we personally review 
all these books, but each one is placed in the hands of 
some one thoroughly capable of passing judgment. We 
are pleased to give on another page a review of several 
of the most recent books that have come to our desk. 








Rev. J. Porter Smith and Mrs. Smith of Brazil favor 
the Survey with visits occassionally. They aré now 
at Mission Court, Richmond, but plan to -leave for 
Brazil in the late Spring. It is a real inspiration to 
have these good friends call on us. They say the SURVEY 
is the connecting link between the home folks and the 
missionaries. ‘This is Mrs. Smith’s very first visit to the 
United States. While of United States parentage, she 
was born in Brazil and before her marriage was Miss 
Sarah Hall, the daughter of a prominent business man. 
Dr. Smith also was born in Brazil, but was educated in 
the States. Dr. and Mrs. Smith have been popular 
speakers in many churches during their stay of a little 
over a year in this country. 

Dr. Smith is now the Southern Presbyterian repre- 
sentative on the faculty of the Brazilian Seminary at 
Campinas, where his father labored so long and so 
effectively. 

Mrs. Smith told us of having lived for eight years in 
a Catholic town where she was the only English speaking 
woman. It was a Jesuit center, and some of the things 
that happened to frighten her while she was left alone 
as Dr. Smith went on itinerating trips throughout the 
country would have soon had its results on a less deter- 
mined individual. Missionary life still has its thrills. 

—_O-——_ 

Another welcome caller at the Survey office the past 
month was Mr. James N. McConkey, well-known Bible 
teacher and writer of religious books and tracts. Mr. 
McConkey conducted: a series of Bible studies at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, and at the 
Y. M. C. A., Richmond. During his stay in this city 
he was also called upon to make a number of addresses. 
Mr. McConkey has a most interesting record of work 
for the Master. As the head of the Silver Publishing 
Society he distributes free, books and tracts throughout 
the United States and in England. During 1923, the 
almost unbelievable number of 74,307 books and 1,526,- 
900 tracts were given away. The work is conducted by 
free-will offerings, and no appeals for help are ever 
made other than the simple statement that the work is 
supported by free-will offerings. 

The Publication Committee has adopted Mr. McCon- 
key’s “The Practice of Prayer” as one of its official leaf- 
lets and some 50,000 copies have already been circulated. 
Samples of Mr. McConkey’s devotional leaflets will be 
sent free to any reader of the Survey who will address 
the Silver Publishing Society, 1013 Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


A CALL FOR PICTURES OF NATIVE LIFE 


be SURVEY is anxious to have some good, clean, 
sharp pictures showing native life in each of our 
mission fields, both home and foreign. We have 


no way of getting them other than through the mis- 
Sionaries, 


A CoNnTEST 


is oe 
S something new for the SuRvVEY, but at least for once 


We are goin 


g to try out such a plan, and we hope that 
8 (note the plural) from every field will 
test by sending us pictures iHustrating na- 
50 or 100 words of descriptive . matter. 
re submitted (at least the one we con- 


Missionarie 
enter this con 


€ best pictu 


sider best) will appear in the October issue of the 
SuRVEY, on one of the cover pages, occupying full page 
space. All pictures for this contest should be sent to 
THe PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, Box 1176, Richmond, and 
marked. “Picture Contest,” and must be in our hands 
not later than: August 20th. We are making this an- 
nouncement far enough ahead that all fields may have 
am opportunity to enter the contest. 3 

A nice little piece of publicity: it will be for the field 
represented- by this full page picture. 

If you, wish the picture returned please so mark on the 
back of it. We are looking for many responses to this 
call. 
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RECENT NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


(Any Book on this page may be secured from 


The Business of Missions 


Is written by the home secretary of the Congregational 
Board (The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions). The book contains a great deal of up- 
to-date information gleaned from the whole field of foreign 
mission enterprise, presenting facts of most thrilling in- 
terest, showing the triumphs of the Gospel in many parts 
of the earth, tributes to missionary work and especially 
to medical missions from every possible source—just the 
sort of information which every pastor and missionary 
leader at home wants in handy form to enforce the mis- 
sionary appeal. 

The book also states very clearly the problems which 
the missionary in heathen lands has to face, and the 
larger practical questions which confront the Christian 
Church as it faces its world-wide task. Some of the head- 
ings of chapters indicate the contents of the book and 
show how interesting and valuable it is, such as, A Going 
Concern, Doing Business in China, The Great Partnership 
in Missionary Co-operation, The New World Era, Do We 
Mean Business? The publishers are the MacMillan Com- 
pany, and the book may be ordered of our Committee. 
Price, $2.00 net.—R. A. Lapsley. 


African Idylls 


DONALD FRASER, D. D. 


Revell Co., publishers. Price, $1.50. 
This book truly makes one “think black.” It will 
make an excellent background for any study of African 
Missions.—Anna Branch Binford. 


The World Service of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church 
Published by the Methodist Book Concern, Chicago. 


744x9% Inches. Illustrated. 704 Pages. 

This handsome volume contains a statement of the 
work of the Methodist Church, including the Methodist 
Church of Canada, the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and shows 
that this great body of Christians is really covering a 
large part of the world in their Christian activities and 
using a great variety of methods and agencies. The first 
section of the book deals with the fields, the second with 
the agencies, and the third contains a statement of the 
financial needs. Already, on what is called “the no- 
growth or present-work basis,” the Methodists are spend- 
ing about fourteen million dollars. The leaders of 
Methodism are asking their people to provide eighteen 
and a half million annually, and are holding up twenty- 
eight million as the amount that could be used for the 
work as projected. Such a record of service is an in- 
spiration, and the heart of every Christian must thrill 


the Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va.) 


as he realizes the faith and courage of those who can 
write on their banners: “On the Highway of God we 
are; we pause not for repairs or adjustments, but to de- 
cide the direction of our going.”—Jno. I. Armstrong. 


Law vs. Lawlessness - 

Would you like to have been in ‘Washington October 
13-15, of last year, and taken part in that great Citizen- 
ship Conference then and there held? It would have been 
an inspiration certainly to have heard the addresses made 
by men of national reputation on the vital subject which 
brought that great gathering together—the duty of the 
citizens to meet and put an end to the lawlessness which 
is threatening the foundations of law and order in our 
country. The mere names of some of the speakers 
shows the quality of these addresses—such as Gifford 
Pinchot,.Governor of Pennsylvania; Carter Glass, Senator 
from Virginia; Bishop McDowell, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Governor Allen, of Kansas; Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, and others equally distinguished and not less elo- 
quent. Well, while you sympathized most profoundly 
with the purposes of that Conference you could not be 
there yourself, and here is the next best thing. Revell 
Company have printed in one volume all the principal 
addresses under the above title, and you can get the book 
from our Committee. Price, $1.00 net.——R. A. Lapsley. 


William Carey 


A New Biography of the Great Missionary Pioneer 

William Carey is justly considered the founder of mod- 
ern missions. In almost every particular he blazed the 
trail into the darkness of heathenism, which multitudes 
of devoted heralds of the cross have followed. 

This book is not only a record of Carey’s missionary 
achievements, but a most interesting portraiture of Carey. 
the man—the “consecrated cobbler” turned preacher, be- 
coming a scholar and linguist, breaking missionary 
ground in India, laboring there for forty years and car- 
rying on a self-supporting mission which not only sus- 
tained itself, but paid hundreds of thousands of dollars 
into the treasury of missions; and at-the close of his 
life looking back upon his own translations of the Scrip- 
tures into almost all the chief languages of Hindustan. 
Since the days of the apostle, Paul, perhaps no one man 
has left behind him a more amazing record of achieve- 
ment, accomplished by untiring industry, united with 
many-sided mental gifts, and laid at the feet of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with whole-hearted consecration. 

This book has the advantage over all previous biogra- 
phies of the great missionary, being written by his great- 
grandson, who gave the best part of ten years to the 
gathering of the material brought together in this master- 
piece of missionary biography. 

Geo. H. Doran, pubiishers. Price, 
from our Committee, at Richmond. 


$3.50 net. Order 


SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS. 


The books listed below are just from the Revell press 
and will be found of real value and interest in keeping 
abreast of the best thought of the day along lines in 
which Christian people are particularly interested. 
God’s Open. By Jas. I. Vance, D. D 
Seven Questions in Dispute. By W. J. Bryan 
Dangers of Crooked Thinking. By Cortland Myers, 

D. D. : 

Divine Healing—Does-God Perform Miracles To- 

day? By Rt:-A. Poriie, Be We. co es 
Jane in the Orient. By Lois Hawks Swinehart. 

(Introduction by Egbert W. Smith, D. D.) 

The Highway. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 


Challenging story of the present crisis in the 
Church 


A Layman’s Confession of Faith. By P. Whitwell 
Wilson 

A Century of Excavation in the Land of the Pha- 
raoh’s. By James Baikie, F. R. A. S. (32 full 
page illustrations) ; 

Twelve Great Questions About Christ. 
ence E. McCartney, D. D. 


Quiet Talks About Simple Essentials. 


Gospel Sword Thrusts. By Mark A. Matthews, D. D. 

The Conditions of Conversion. By W. L. Watkin- 
ee) A Meee Saar 2 ha SRS 2 

The Act of the Apostles. By G. Campbell Morgan, 
D. D. A really big book by this celebrated 
teacher and author. 550 pp. 8 vo 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


(Material for carrying out these programs can be found in this issue of the Survey ) 


SENIOR HOME MISSION ,PROGRAM_FOR 
APRIL—NEGRO PROGRESS. 


Hym~—Great Lord of all Thy Churches, Hear. 

580 Psalms and Hymns. 

ScripTURE—Revelations 21:10-26. 

PRAYER. 

Tatk—Negro Music. If possible have a quartet sing 
one stanza of each of two or three of the best 
known spirituelles, or use victrola records. 

TatK—Negro Science. George Carver’s work. 

Hymn—Jesus Lover of My Soul. 

331 Psalms and Hymns. 

Story—‘‘Sweetes’ Lil’ Feller.” Have this told by a 
good story teller and let a hidden violinist play 
softly as words of song are sung or quoted by 
reader. 

TaLkK—What Do We Know of the Negro Press? 

Tatk—How the Inter-Racial Work Affects 
Auxiliary. 

Spice Box. 

ANNOUNCEMENT regarding Home Mission Text-book. 

Hymn—Hark, the Voice of Jesus Calling. 

501 Psalms and Hymns. 


Our 


on 


we 


10. 
11. 


SPICE BOX. 


Name some of the best known Negro Spirituelles. 

In what Western city do we find a new and rapidly 
growing Negro work? 

What Negro singer sings in four languages and is 
learning a fifth? 

Give a brief account of the nature of the Negro 
Press as a whole today. 

How many products can you name that are evolved 
from the peanut? Who discovered them? 

Sketch briefly the work of George Carver. 

“Babies locked in or out while mothers work.” 
Where and what is being done about it? Is 
there any sucr. condition in your city? 

“One o’ them bricks is mine!” Of what building 
was the child speaking? 

Name and give the purpose of the Home Mission 
Text-book for 1924. Who wrote it? 

What is the Negro population of your nearest city ? 


Name two Negroes who are achieving success to- 
day in two fields of endeavor. 





SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
APRIL, 1924 


ARRANGED BY Miss MarcareEt MCNEILLY. 
Topic—Africa. 

Doxo.ocy. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with an item of interest with re- 

gard to Africa. 

BusINEss. 

Hymn-—The Light of the World is Jesus. 

SCRIPTURE REapING—II. Cor. 8:1-8. 

PRAYER. 

SoLo---I Gave My Life For Thee. 

Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 

Topicat—Monthly Topic. 
Slavery in Africa. 
History of the Medical Work at Luebo. 
Why Does the Congo Native run from his 

Mother-In-Law ? 

PRAYER. 

HyMn-—Jesus Call Us. 

CLosE with a chain of prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
_ From the current issue of the SURVEY get items of 
interest for roll call. 
Divide the Monthly Topic among: several women. 
ondense the History of Medical Work at Luebo. 


4 For the closing chain of prayer, have a number of 
ems for prayer or thanksgiving, written on slips of 


C 


Paper, and distribute, asking that these have special 
mention in the prayers. 


10. 
11; 


12. 
13. 
14. 


16. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. 


An apparent loss to the Church of Africa, was it 
really? 


An outstanding encouraging feature of the work 
for the year in Africa. What is it? 


Some special points of interest in connection with 
the Carson Industrial School, what are they? 

What makes the manning of the African Mission 
doubly hard? 

Invited to work. What if the invitation is not ac- 
cepted ? 

Pills used as necklaces. Where? 

What kind of an audience did the surgeon have 
in Africa? 


What recognition does the Belgian Government 
give our medical students in the Congo? 

How is the “blood-covenant” made in Africa? 
What does it signify? 

Why does the Congo native fear his mother-in-law? 


Some wonderful demonstrations of the Holy Spirit’s 
work in Africa. What? 


Was it a miracle or a natural circumstance? 

What came near resulting from the fire? 

Meetings of wonderful help. Why does the mis- 
sionary need these? 

Do our churches at home stop to consider? 

What are some of the reforms that are being pushed 
in Japan? 

A demonstration at the Christmas season in Oli- 
veira. What was it? 
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Men of the Church 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor 
Times Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ONE MINUTE PARAGRAPHS ON_MEN’S WORK 


J. P. McCaruie, Chairman Permanent Committee on Men’s Work. 


Our New Secretary. Let me introduce every man 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church to our Executive 
Secretary of Men’s Work, Rev. J. E. Purcell. He is 
lots better looking than 
this picture, and he is 
as good as he looks. In 
the short time I have 
known Mr. Purcell I 
learned to love him, 
and I have discovered 
one man who not only 
believes in prayer, but 
who really prays. Here 
is what men who have 
known him well have 
to say about him. He 
was pastor over the 
first man and student 
under the second. 

Mr. W. H. Sprunt, 
of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, writes: 

“You have made an 
admirable selection in 
your call of our pas- 
tor, Rev. J. E. Purcell, of St. Andrew’s Church to 
be the first Executive Secretary of Men’s Work in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Besides mental, spirit- 
ual, and physical gifts, he has been endowed with 
talents which place him in the front rank of managers 
of men and affairs. Of splendid physique, engaging 
affability and scholarly address, he compels the sympa- 
thetic attention of those who desire brevity of speech 
and logical deductions. His peculiar gifts of organiza- 
tion and admirable poise in difficult conjunctures were 
conspicuous features in his management of the Campbell 
Morgan meetings and later in the Gypsy Smith cam- 
paign. 

“The people of Wilmington regret his departure and 
wish him God-speed in his new undertaking.” 

(j)———— 


Rev. J. E. Purcell 


Dr. W. L. Lingle says: 

“Your Permanent Committee on Men’s Work made a 
fine selection when you elected Rev. J. E. Purcell as 
Executive Secretary of Men’s Work. I have known him 
at close range for ten or twelve years, and I cannot think 
of ony one more admirably fitted for the position. He 
is a man of deep spirituality, good judgment, and win- 
some personality. Besides, he is an effective speaker and 
has qualities that make for leadership. I have heard 
those who know him say on every side that he is just the 


man for the place. The work that he is undertaking 
has in it untold possibilities, and he enters upon it with 
the good wishes and prayers of thousands of God’s peo- 
ple.” 

——(-—— 

THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON MEN’s Work was 
organized by the General Assembly of 1922, and was 
appointed by the last General Assembly, for the purpose 
of “having charge of the entire men’s work of the church, 
and which shall be empowered to organize the work in 
Synod, Presbytery, and local congregation, in accordance 
with denominational procedure, and in harmony with the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program.” The committee con- 
sists of five ministers and seven laymen, whose terms 
expire as noted herewith: In 1924 Mr. C. A. Alexander, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Judge W. H. Baker, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Rev. W. R. Dobyns, D. D., Birmingham, Ala.; Rev. 
H. W. DuBose, D. D., Spartanburg, S. C.; in 1925, 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, Hampden-Sidney, Va.; Rev. R. T. 
Gillespie, D. D., Louisville, Ky.; Rev. P. B. Hill, D. D., 
San Antonia, Texas; Dr. Alfred Hume, University, 
Miss.; in 1926, Rev. J. Layton Mauze, D. D., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Dr. J. P. McCallie, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Dr. W. J. Martin, Davidson, N. C.; Mr. Chas. A. 
Rowland, Athens, Ga. 

U-———_ 

THE LAYMEN’s MIssIONARY MOVEMENT became the 
Department of Inspiration of the Men’s Work, in charge 
of conferences, for the first year of transition from the 
old order to the new, and will now be completely merged 
into the new Men’s Work. The Permanent Committee 
will now undertake the conferences and the Laymen’s 
Presbyterial Associations are asked to become The Men 
of the Presbytery, a constitution for which organization 
has been provided. The new Men’s Work now under- 
takes what the old Laymen’s Movement could not, namely 
the organization of the men in the local congregation 
into an organization to-be known as the Men of the 
Church. 

Sere , 

THE MEN OF THE CHURCH is the name of the mens 
organization in the local congregation that has been 
suggested by the Permanent Committee, but any men’s 
organization, whatever it may be called is part of the 
men’s work. An excellent constitution has also been 
suggested, which’ can be used in toto or in part and 
adapted to the needs of the local church according t0 
its size and condition. A president, and five vice- 
presidents each of whom is a chairman of one of the 
Departments’ of the Presbyterian Progressive Program, 
a secretary and treasurer, constitute the officers. The 
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entire male membership of the church over eighteen 
years of age is divided into groups, over each of which 
» leader is chosen by the Executive Committee com- 
posed of the above officers and the pastor. The vice- 
presidents are not the leaders of the groups (necessarily), 
nor does each group concern itself with only one of the 
departments of the Progressive Program. The chairmen 
of the Departments (vice-presidents) are to do all in 
their power to advance the interests of their department 
in every group and with the Men of the Church as an 
organization. These groups should not have more than 
twenty or less than ten men and this division will en- 
able the men to be more easily assigned definite work, 
localize responsibility, make for closer fellowship, and 
make possible real study of the problems and work of 
the church. 
—_——_Q-—_— 

Wuat Dors THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE WANT 
THE CuuRCHES TO DO? The pastor is the keyman in 
the church. Is he satisfied with his men’s work at 
present? Can he even find any, at least any organized 
work done by more than a few individuals? The pas- 
tor should study the needs of his church for organized 
men’s work. He should study the plans and program 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. Our Progressive 
Program is the finest program on paper. Let us put it 
into effect. He should secure literature and help from 
the Permanent Committee on Men’s Work. The men as 
a rule will go no faster than their pastor. He must truly 
lead them. 

The Permanent Committee does not desire rapidly to 
organize the men of the church. The spiritual life of 


THE MEN OF THE CHURCH. 


Lorp, TEACH Us TO Pray—Luke 11:1. 


T THE very beginning of our life and work as 
an. organization of men let us pause to consider 
this petition. I trust that this desire for the 
Lord Himself to be our prayer-teacher may be the foun- 
dation upon which we shall build our work. We can 
then look forward with every assurance to the guiding, 
controlling, energizing power and work of the Holy 
Spirit in and through the lives of the men of the church. 
We are developing an organization—this is well, 
furthermore it is absolutely necessary. God’s plan and 
method is and always has been an organism—vitality, 
life—functioning and manifesting itself through some 
form of organization. We see this both in nature and in 
grace, 
_ In connection with our men’s work I have been think- 
Ing much of the calling, development and training of 
these first disciples, the first men of the church in the 
Christian era, endeavoring to understand the spirit and 
method. To my mind the petition “Lord, teach us to 
Pray,” realized in our lives will develop within us that 
condition of soul which will enable the Holy Spirit to 
Continue in and through the men of the church, in- 
dividually and collectively, the teaching of Christ while 
on earth and the work which He accomplished on the 
Toss, 
Dr. Walter Lingle recently estimated the number of 
men in the Southern Presbyterian Church at 150,000. 


the men and their study of the needs and how to mect 
them come before organization. Unless organizing the 
men of the church can best meet the needs, don’t or- 
ganize. The Committee is willing to have its plans and 
constitution adopted, amended or discarded if better can 
be formed, so long as our men are put to work for the 
Lord Jesus Christ and are serving the church. 
——_Q———— 

ALL OVER THE CHURCH, spontaneously, the men are 
organizing for an advance. Some of the churches re- 
cently perfecting an organization of The Men of the 
Church are: 

First Church—Selma, Alabama. 

Central Church—Mobile, Alabama. 

First Church—Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
First Church—Greenville, South Carolina. 
First Church—Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
First Church—Gainesville, Florida. 

First Church—Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

First Church—Huntington, West Virginia. 

Churches at: 

Tarboro, North Carolina. 

Matthews, North Carolina. 

West Point, Mississippi. 

Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The Executive Secretary has visited eight Synods and 
finds a receptive frame of mind among the pastors and 
laymen. The Synods visited are as follows: 

Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Appalachia, South Carolina, North Carolina. 

What about the men of your church—and of your 
Presbytery ? 


i. 


The vast majority of these men know how to pray. In 
all sincerity, we believe that a multitiude are praying. 
However, in spite of our unexcelled personnel, our vast 
wealth, our splendid buildings, our well-planned or- 
ganizations—Yea, in spite of all our good preaching and 
teaching we are forced to admit that compared with 
what we might reasonably expect from such a church we 
are not “bearing much fruit.” “Herein is my Father 
glorified that ye bear much fruit.” If we are content to 
compare ourselves with other branches of the church we 
may find some comfort. Such a comparison is legitimate 
for certain purposes, but to measure our consecration and 
service to Christ in this way is ignoble and furthermore 
it is unworthy of the fundamental spirit of Presby- 
terianism. 

A truly consecrated servant of Christ, who was an 
elder in the church, but whose opportunities for an edu- 
cation had been very limited, speaking of ‘a certain phy- 
sician in the community, said to me “he can beat any 
man I ever saw diagonizing a case of sickness.” There 
seems to be a multitude of self-appointed spiritual 
“diagonizers” both within and without the church. They 
are at least competent in their own eyes. 
not belong to this class. My purpose is to write a word 
that will place the men of the church and their work 


on a soundly spiritual and Scriptural basis to call atten- 
tion to the need for them to function in a larger way amd 


I hope I do 
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to suggest the fundamental method—the method of 
prayer. Granted then throughout the Christian churches 
a lack, and admitting that our church does not differ, 
in its life and work, materially from the others—what 
contribution is it possible for the men of the church to 
make ? 

The realization of the value and practice in the life 
of two great teachings of Christ which have been taught 
and emphasized by countless men ‘and women, will do 
more to drive out all the devils of unbelief and sin and 
more to enthrone faith and holiness in men’s hearts than 
any else. They are: 

1. The practice of prayer as taught by Christ. 

2. A realization of our relationship to God through 
the Holy Spirit—as taught by Christ (Jno. Chap. 14, 
$5, 86}. 

The reality, practice, and power of prayer together 
with an understanding of the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit is where we are failing. In this article we 
are mainly concerned with the first of the two. Let us 
note in passing that we approach both subjects and can 
understand them only through the Atonement of Christ 
and that careful study of the Scriptures is necessary for 
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The roll of the men who have been mightily used of 
God to advance His work includes names of men of 
widely differing temperaments and gifts. We find them 
alike, however, in that they were all men of prayer and 
men who honored the Holy Spirit. No great constructive 
work in the church has ever been accomplished except 
through such men. Our mind instinctively turns to 
Mr. Moody and his work. Dr. Jno. McDowell wrote 
a little book some years ago on the leaders in the Chris- 
tian church who had been touched and powerfully in- 
fluenced by him. Out of about fifteen men, preachers 
and laymen, who were real leaders of the Christian forces 
on both sides of the water, practically every one of them 
traced his larger spiritual development and vision to 
D. L. Moody. Methods change and rightly so—funda- 
mental principles remain the same. 

Much practical work in planning, organizing and 
directing the men’s work must be done but let us build 
on a solid spiritual foundation. 

May the men of the church receive through the Holy 
Spirit a great vision of the power of prayer, and from 
the same Spirit the energizing grace to make this vision 
a fruitful reality in their lives—to this end may all of 
our leaders give to prayer first place in their lives. 
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6 tor th is a needs-be for us to give ourselves 
for the life of the world—as He gave His flesh 
for the feeding of the lifeless and of living 
souls whose life can only be nourished by the same life 
giving Bread. An easy-going, non-self-denying life wil! 
never be one of power. 

“Yruit-bearing involves cross-bearing. ‘Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone.’ 
We know how the Lord Jesus became fruitful—not by 
bearing His cross merely, but by dying on it. Do we 
know much of fellowship with Him in this? There are 
not two Christs—an easy-going one for easy going Chris- 
tians, and a suffering, toiling one for exceptional believ- 


WE THANK THEE 

For the new work of “The men of the Church.” 
252.) 

For the work our Church is doing for the Negro in 
Louisville, Atlanta and Richmond. 

That the Negro heart is open to the Gospel message. 

For the splendid Conferences for Colored Women, held 
last year by the Synodical Auxiliaries. 

For the work actomplished by the Inter-racial Com- 
mitttes in mafyy places. 

For our Negro work at Houston, Texas. 

For the wonderful results that have been accomplished 
through our medical work in Africa. (Page 278.) 

For the progress in all lines in the Taichow field. 
(Page 277.) 

For the resolution on social reforms passed by the 
Congregational Church of Japan. (Page 248.) 

For “Outstanding Results” of S. S. Extension work in 
Appalachia Synod. (Page 297.) 

For the interest of the young people of Arkansas. 
(Page 297.) 


(Page 


ers. There is only one Christ. Are you willing to abide 
in Him and thus to bear much fruit? © 
“Would that God would make hell so real to us that 
we cannot rest; heaven so real that we must have men 
there; Christ so real that our supreme motive and aim 
shall be to make the Man of Sorrow the Man of Joy 
by the conversion to Him of many concerning whom He 
prayed, ‘Father, I long that those whom thou hast given 
Me be with Me where I am, that they may behold My 
glory.’ ” Hupson TAYLOR. 
{Final words of his life by Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Taylor, “Hudson Taylor and the 
China Inland Mission.” Vol. II., 626.] 


WE PRAY THEE. 

For the Near East Relief. (Page 244.) 

For all of our Negro pastors and their families. 

For those Negroes who serve us in our homes day 
by day. 

For all women who shall have charge of the Confer- 
ences for Colored Women during the coming summer. 

For all who will go as delegates to the Colored Women’s 
Conferznces this summer. 

For Dr. R. A. Brown, Superintendent of Colored Work 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

To bless especially the missionaries in Africa and the 
work they are so wonderfully carrying on. 

For a better equipment of all our work. 

For the Girls’ (page 289) and Home Circles of the 
Auxiliary. (Page 292.) 


That parents may wisely select the “movies” which 
their children see. (Page 296.) 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisoille, Ky. 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


THE RENT WE PAY. 


“London Times” account of a new kind of broth- 

erhood that has sprung up since the Great War 
and has spread to many other parts of the world, the 
last two branches reported being 
in Buenos Aires and in Montreal. 
It is called “Toc H.” The let- 
ters stand for ““To Conquer Hate” 
and it is defined as a society of 
serving brethren. It draws its 
membership from young manhood 
over sixteen years of age, from 
school, office, workshop or city 
court and from every walk and 
condition of life. Each branch 
has its own “Lamp of Mainten- 
ance,” around which its members gather every week or 
fortnight in remembrance of those who fell in the war 
and to pledge their loyalty and devotion to the tasks 
and ideals for which their fellows died. The newspaper 
went on to give a moving account of the ceremony of 
the order held in the London Guild hall, not very long 
ago. The Prince of Wales, himself a member, had given 


a “Lamp of Maintenance” and stood by it as to the 
music of “Land of Hope and Glory,” the representatives 
of the new branches marched by with their lamps. With 
a taper lighted at his own, the Prince lighted each 
lamp. Then Sir Charles Harrington and Sir James 


\ N ENGLISH paper of recent date quotes the 





Barrie, with their tapers lighted by the Prince, went 
down the two long lines of the older branches lighting 
their lamps. The electric lights went out, Sir Charles 
Harrington spoke a few words in remembrance and 
asked a question and the answer 
came, “We will remember them.” 
Then suddenly out of the silence 
and sounding far away came the 
notes of the “Last Post.” 

But the part of the ceremony 
that concerns you and me, stand- 
ing as we do on the threshold of 
our new Church year, with all the 
challenge of its opportunities, is 
this. Read, listen and let your 
own heart answer. As the repre- 
sentative of each new branch stood with his lamp these 
were the words of the ritual: 

“John Smith, what lit this lamp?” 

“Unselfish service.” 

“What alone can maintain it?” 

“Unselfish service.” 

“What is service?” 

“The rent we pay for our room on earth.” 

Shall we not, each for himself, kindle a lamp in the 
inner sanctuary of his own heart—in remembrance of 
Him who died that we might live; shall we not maintain 
that lamp of devotion and throughtout the coming year, 
feed its flame with the priceless oil of unselfish service? 


= 





A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE_OF WORSHIP. 


LSEWHERE in this issue we print an account of 
FE the annual Christmas service of the North Avenue 
Presbyterian School of Atlanta, Ga. The North 
Avenue School with its day and boarding departments, 
's not only a member of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South but of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States and 
1s recognized by the State Educational Authorities. But 
our reuson for calling special attention, this month, to 
this one of our Church preparatory schools, is that we 
helieve this school is making a distinctive contribution to 
the cause of Christian Education, in bringing, as it 
does, the remarkably fine daily Bible work of the year to 
a climax in its Christmas service. 
We wish every reader of the SURVEY might have been 
Present at the service held on the morning of the twen- 
tieth of December. The church was filled with fathers 


and mothers, older sisters and brothers and friends— 
vomen taking the time from the rush of Christmas shop- 
ping, fathers snatching an hour from the morning’s 
Work to be there. 


de—the rush and tumult of a great city—inside 


Outsi 


“that dim and religious light” that brings always a 
hush to the spirit, white robed children and a white 


vested choir of young girls; children’s voices singing, 


children’s voices rising and falling in the old and ever 
more beautiful prophecies of the coming King and with 
each prophecy the flame of a white candle spiring up- 
ward. Prophecy and carol and gospel interwoven till 
in the sound of children’s voices singing, “Oh come, 
let us adore Him,” it seemed as if once more in old 
Jerusalem the children sang hosannas to the Son of 
David. Not one who saw and heard but had a catch 
in the throat and eyes that could not see quite clearly 
for the beauty and the loveliness and a tug at the heart 
strings. 

It is with great pleasure that the Department of Chris- 
tian Education announces that it has gotten permission 
from Miss Askew, principal of the school, to print this 
plan of Bible study which comes to its climax in the 
Christmas service, in leaflet form for the use of our 
other preparatory and mission schools. 


church paper. 


As soon as it 
is available for distribution a notice will appear in the 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE NORTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL. 
Mrs. S. H. AsKEw. © 


HAT does it mean to us? Of course, as in every 
\/ school, it means a holiday coming, with all the 
dear homé days and ways; but it means much 
more than even that in our school. For, before those 


holidays begin there are some very happy school days 
and some even happier school ways in which we always 
elebrate this, the Children’s Own Holiday. 


GETTING READY 


First of all we go to work on our Christmas Bible les- 
<ons, just as soon as Thanksgiving is over, and in every 
class, every child, little and big, hopes and hopes he (or 
she) will be the one chosen to help light that tree—that 
tree whose memory is as green and fragrant in the 
children’s hearts as its own 
cedar boughs were last 
Christmas, as it stood, un- 
adorned save for its own 
perfect symmetry of ever- 
green growth, glowing with 
its white Christmas candles. 
Everybody learns, “by 
heart’ indeed, those words 
of heavenly beauty, in Luke 
or Matthew or John, about 
the coming of our Lord; or, 
for the older ones, some of 
Isaiah’s or Malachi’s glori- 
ous prophecies concerning 
His advent. Everybody 
hears again “the sweetest 
story told on earth, or heard 
in heaven above” of how 
“the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us” in 
that little Babe of Bethle- 
hem. Everybody works all the days through with 
the thrill of the ageless Christmas carols in the 
air, as the clear young voices drift out, now from the 
wee ones of the primary grades, learning over again 
“Away in a manger,” now from their big sisters in the 
high school in “O Holy Night” or “God rest ye merry, 
gentlemen”; now from those vigorous young Junior High 
throats, softened oh, so sweetiy, in “It came upon the 
midnight clear,” or “O little town of Bethlehem.” Some- 
times we think this is the very happiest time of all—just 

ticing in our own “home” class rooms, for our com- 
ng service. 


Scene from the Christmas 


REMEMBERING THE Poor. 


The days fairly fly, as they always do in December, 
and now it is time to pack those baskets and boxes for 
“our families,” at least one for each class, of whose real 

ds we have learned through our Associated Chari- 

—baskets overflowing with Christmas “goodies” and 
carefully chosen and prettily wrapped gifts for each 
member of our families, which will be delivered in true 
Santa Claus style, late on Christmas Eve, by some repre- 
sentative of each class. While this. merry work goes 
on—before and after school, at rainy-day recesses—we 


Service at the North Avenue Presby- 
terian School, Atlanta. 


think this is the best part of all and we are sure “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Fun For EAcH C1iass. 


Then comes a bit of pure Christmas fun, when every 
class gathers round its own class tree, decorated in true 
traditional style, and hung with one five-cent gift for 
each member of that class, every gift a surprise not 
only in its appropriate—or highly inappropriate !—con- 
tents, but in its accompanying bit of original rhyme. 
For this hour merriment reigns supreme, and the happy- 
hearted laughter of childhood rivals their own singing 
of the carols to the listening hearts of their teacher- 
friends. 


Our CHRISTMAS WorsHIP 


But we know all the time 
that the best is yet to come, 
when we all march up to 
our mother-church for our 
very own hour of worship— 
Christmas worship—before 
we say good-bye for our 
holiday. There we meet, the 
light of a winter morning 
falling but dimly through 
the stained windows of the 
great auditorium, seated in 
reverent silence around our 
tree, waiting on the pulpit 
platform with its unlighted 
white tapers, for that little 
process of eleven white- 
dressed girls, each carrying 
her own unlighted white 
candle, except the leader, 
who brings down the aisle two tall lighted candles, as the 
music calls us to worship, with its chime of Christmas 
bells. Then how we love to sing, every soul of us, to- 
gether, 


“O come, all ye faithful, joyful and triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem.” 


And indeed, as those white-dressed girls, who light 
their candles at those tall burning ones that are guarded 
by two of our boys, light our tree till it glows through all 
its branches and fills the church with its soft light and 
its Christmas fragrance, bring to remembrance, one after 
another, those old, old words of prophecy concerning the 
Coming One, who should “come forth a shoot out of 
the stock of Jesse a branch bearing 
fruit,” every heart in that Presence knows that the light 
of this world is Jesus. 

Quietly on, without announcement, save by the piano 
preludes for the hymns and carols, moves this sweetly 
solemn, deeply joyful service, as those chosen for this 
greatest honor ever conferred for excellence in Bible 
recitation tell us once more that old, old story of the 
shepherds and the angels, the visit of the Magi, the 
saving of the Child by the flight into Egypt, the return 
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to Nazareth, concluding with John’s sublime words about 
this Word of the Father, whose glory we beheld, in the 
Holy Child of Bethlehem, full of grace and truth. 


Tue Best or ALL. 


When the last softest note of violin and organ, with 
its accompanying echo, in girlish voices, has hushed, 
nothing less than Handel’s joyous music in “Joy to the 
World,” sung by all, standing, can satisfy our hearts; 
and we know, after that grand “Amen,” that we have 
“in spirit and in truth” been worshipping Him whose 
coming alone can bring joy to all mankind. But we do 
not know—none who worship with us has ever been able 
to decide—when the highest note was struck in that 
hour’s worship, whether in the sweet, small voice of 
the little maid from the first grade when she told us, 
“And she brought forth her first-born Son, and she 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes and laid him in a 
manger, because there was no room for them in the inn,” 


MORNING MOMENTS WITH THE MYSTICS. 


BROTHER LAWRENCE (Continued) 


life in him, had been a high notion and esteem of 

God in faith; which when he had once well con- 
ceived, he had no other care at first, but faithfully to re- 
ject every other thought, that he might perform all his 
actions for the love of God. ‘That when sometimes he 
had not thought of God for a good while, he did not dis- 
quiet himself for it; but after having acknowledged his 
wretchedness to God, he returned to Him with so much 
the greater trust in Him, as he had found himself 
wretched through forgetting Him. 

That it was impossible, not only that God should de- 
ceive, but also that He should long let a soul suffer which 
is perfectly resigned to Him, and resolved to endure 
everything for His sake. 

When outward business diverted him a little from the 
thought of God, a fresh remembrance coming from God 
invested his soul, and so inflamed and transported him 
that it was difficult for him to contain himself. 

That he was more united to God in his outward em- 
ployments, than when he left them for devotion in retire- 
ment. 

That there needed neither art nor science for going to 
God, but only a heart resolutely determined to apply it- 
= to nothing but Him or for His sake, and to love Him 

nly. 

He discoursed with me very frequently, and with great 
openness of heart concerning his manner of going to God 
whereof some part is related already. 

_He told me that all consists in one hearty renuncia- 
tion of everything which we are sensible does not lead to 
God; that we might accustom ourselves to a continued 


Hi TOLD me that the foundation of the spiritual 


Seetticn with Him, with freedom and in simplicity. 

hat we need only to recognize God intimately present 
with us, to address ourselves to Him every moment, that 
g His assistance for knowing His will in things 
and for rightly performing those which we 
e He requires of us, offering them to Him be- 


we may lie 
doubtful. 
Plainly se 


or in the manly tones of the big boy who guarded his 
burning candle so steadfastly, when he told us that “God 
is light and in Him is no darkness at all,” or when the 
little ones sang—and one of them all unconsciously 
talked!—the words of their carol: 


“O hush! 


O hush! while the angels sing on high! 
O joy! 


O joy! for the Christmas-tide draws nigh!” 

But, down in our hearts, we all know that it was none 
of these outward things, not even when the white-robed 
Seniors surprised us by their sweetest singing, behind 
and above the glowing tree, with violin and organ, of 
“The First Noel the angels did say” on that long-ago 
“Silent Night.” No, it was just the great simple fact 
that every mind and heart in that church was truly wor- 
shipping God during that hour of Bible story and song, 
those who listened and followed as fully as those who 
led our service. And we went out to the coming rush 
of a city Christmas with the holy secret of it all within 
our hearts. 


fore we do them, and giving Him thanks when we have 
done. 

That, without being discouraged on account of our 
sins, we should pray for His grace with a perfect con- 
fidence, as relying upon the infinite merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. That God never failed offering us His 
grace at each action; that he distinctly perceived it, and 
never failed of it, unless when his thoughts had wan- 
dered from a sense of God’s Presence, or he had forgotten 
to ask His assistance. 

That God always gave us light in our doubts, when 
we had no other design but ask to please Him. 

That our sanctification did not depend upon chang- 
ing our works, but in doing that for God’s sake, which 
we commonly do for our own. That it was lamentable 
to see how many people mistook the means for the end, 
addicting themselves to certain works, which théy per- 
formed very imperfectly, by reason of their human or 
selfish regards. 

That it was a great delusion to think that the times 
of prayer ought to differ from other times; that we are 
as strictly obliged to adhere to God by action in the 
time of action, as by prayer in the season of prayer. 

That his prayer was nothing else but a sense of the 
presence of God, his soul being at that time insensible 
to everything but Divine love; and that when the ap- 
pointed times of prayer were past, he found no differ- 
ence, because he still continued with God, praising and 
blessing Him with all his might, so that he passed his 
life in continual joy; yet hoped that God would give 
him somewhat to suffer, when he should grow stronger. 

That we ought not to be weary of doing little things 
for the love of God, who regards not the greatness of 
the work, but the love with which it is performed. That 
we should not wonder if, in the beginning, we often 
failed in our endeavors, but that at last we should gain 
a habit, which will naturally produce its acts in us, 
without our care, and to our exceeding great delight. 
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That the greatest perfection a soul aspires after, the 
more dependent it is upon Divine grace. 


As Brother Lawrence had found such an advantage 
in walking in the presence of God, it was natural for 
him to recommend it earnestly to others; but his example 
was a stronger inducement than any arguments he could 
propose. His very countenance was edifying, such a 
sweet and calm devotion appearing in it as could not 
but allect the beholders. And it was observed that in 
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the greatest hurry of business in the kitchen, he stil] 
preserved his recollection and heavenly-mindedness. He 
was never hasty nor loitering, but did each thing in its 
season, with an even, uninterrupted composure and tran- 
quillity of spirit. “The time of business,” said he, ‘does 
not with me ditfer from the time of prayer; and in the 
noise and clatter of my kitchen, while several persons 
are at the same time calling for different things, I pos- 
sess God in as great tranquillity as if I were upon my 
knees at the blessed sacrament.’ ’’ 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD 


Henry H. SwWEEts, Secretary 


‘he ‘Lexas Presbyterian Educational Movement, 
which is seeking to center the interest, prayers and fnan- 
cial assisilance upon the entire educauonal work of the 


Synod of 1Lexas, is making wonderful progress in the, 


face of many discouraging circumstances. We are fully 
persuaded that the ‘lexas Presbyterians are going to 
provide the 1,300,000 which is the minimum amount 
needed for their educational work. 


——o-——_- 


The Life Work Secretaries of the Executive Committee 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief are ren- 
dering valuable service in schools, colleges, state uni- 
versiues, local churches, Presbyterials and Synodicals. 
Mrs. Hazen Smith is laboring in the Southwest territory 
and Miss Charlotte B. Jackson in the Eastern part of 
the church. 

—_Oo-——_ 


Thousands of letters are being sent out from the Louis- 
ville office to the choicest boys and girls, young men 
and young women of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
endeavoring to help them discover God’s plan for their 
lives. The choicest literature is being forwarded and 
parents, pastors, Sunday School teachers, and other 
friends are being more thoroughly enlisted in this de- 
partment of our work. Really wonderful results are 
now apparent from the efforts of the past twenty years. 


—Q-——— 


the last General Assembly directed the Executive 
Committee to allocate some of its funds to challenge the 
l’resbyterian churches located near state institutions of 
higher education. The money provided is to be used as 

hallenge fund to elicit larger financial help from the 
local community and from the various Synods. There 
is every evidence that all over the church an increasing 
interest is being taken in the large number of Presby- 
terian youths who are receiving their training in these 
institutions of learning. 


After most diligent efforts extending over a period 
of many months the fullest information ever gathered con- 
cerning all of the state teachers’ colleges, A. & M. 
colleges and state universities has been gathered together 
and published in a book by the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, ‘“The 


Church and its Students in State Institutions of Higher 
Eaucation.” Copies of this book have been sent to the 
pastor of each church and to the clerk of session of pas- 
torless churches with the request that it be made avail- 
able to the othcers of the various organizations and to 
the.members of the church. It is worth studying. It is 
a great challenge to the church. It presents a great and 
promising field of opportunity. Additional copies may 
be had at 25c each. 


——_Oo-—_—— 


Ten cents will bring to anyone from the Executive 
Committee, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., the 
‘leacher’s Series of stories. One of the greatest needs 
in the world today is a large increase in the number of 
trained teachers of Christian character and high ability. 
The Executive Committee is doing everything in its 
power to point the young people of the church to this 
field of endeavor. 


——_O--———_ 


Increasingly the colleges and universities are demand- 
ing a high grade of training for their teachers. By direc- 
tion of the General Assembly the Executive Committee 
is now permitted to lend $3U0 per year to Presbyterian 
students who have taken the Bachelor’s Degree and who 
desire to take the Master’s or Doctor’s Degree with the 
view of teaching. 


———_Q-———_ 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau is filling a long 
felt want in our church. If Christian teachers are needed 
in your community, just drop a line to 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Kentucky and full information concern- 
ing available teachers will be forwarded immediately. 
If you know of teachers who desire employment, refer 
them to the Bureau. 


——_Q-——_ 


Recently two teachers were removed from one of our 
very important schools without any notice—one on ac- 
count of sickness and the other on account of death in the 
family. The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau was notifie 
over the telephone. Messages were immediately wired 
to available teachers and inside of 48 hours, well quali- 
fied teachers were under engagement to fill the vacancies. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Colored Evangelization 


FIFTEEN UNITED STATES CITIES HAVING LARGEST NEGRO POPU- 


According to census of 1920, fifty-five United States cities have 10,000 or more 
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THE STORY OF NEGRO MUSIC. 
Rev. S. J. Fisuer, D. D. 


HE Negroes have different kinds of songs. Some 
T are lively and full of fun, just like our jolly songs. 

With a banjo and a pair of bones they love to 
sing and dance. But there are others more serious, like 
our hymns, the songs of religious hope and faith. These 
are called the Negro spiritualles. They are full of re- 
ligious or spiritual truth, and deal with Jesus and 
Heaven, and the life in God’s Home. 

In slave days these spiritual songs were composed 
and sung. The Negro, even if he could not read the 
Bible, learned of God and Christ and Heaven and the 
Cross. Many of them had noereal home life and no 
happiness on earth. So they thought of God’s love and 
His promises, and hoped for the Heavenly home and 
the joys of being with Christ. 

Sometimes in the twilight or dark night, they would 
sit together and chant and sing these spiritual songs, 
and cheer their souls. 

How comforting it was to believe in Heaven beyond 
the grave, and how joyful it would be to sing: “Swing 
low, sweet chariot, coming for to carry me home!” As 
they sang they could almost see a flaming chariot com- 
ing down from the skies, for them to enter and ride 
tc the Father’s House. 

Out of their hearts they could sing: “Send down dem 
Golden Slippers;” though they rarely had any but 
coarse, poor shoes. With beautiful golden slippers, they 
imagined they could walk or fly to God’s presence and 
rest. 

Then as they loved music, it cheered them to sing: 
“Little David, play on your harp,” and as they heard 
of the river of death (and death was to them an end of 


trouble) they would sing, very joyously, “Roll Jordan, 
roll.” 


Some of them learned more and more of the need of 
repentance and the forgiveness of sin, and some hun- 
gered after righteousness, and wanted to be better, and 
so they sang: “Lord, I want to be a Christian in my 
heart” or “Walk in Jerusalem, just like John” or 
“Standing in the need of Prayer” and “Steal Away to 
Jesus.” Sometimes they wanted Christ’s help and they 

would sing: “O, Rocks 

don’t fall on me” for they 

had heard or read in the 

Bible of the rocks falling 

» on the sinner in the Judg- 

ment Day. As they sang, 

they made up the words and so they could sing: “Every- 
body talkin’ about Heaven ain’t going there.” 

Sometimes their imagination was quickened by the 
figures and symbols in the Old Testament prophecies 
and we can hear them singing in tones of wonder and 
awe, and holy fear: ‘Ezekiel saw the wheel, way in 
de middle of de air.” When a number of these earnest 
singers started and chanted or sang with their rich, 
strong and musical voices, with a great deal of heart 
and sentiment, the music must have been wonderful. 
For the Negro is generally musical, and has a very ap- 
pealing voice. 

That the Negro lovés such music, and has rejoiced 
to sing these religious musings, and truths, shows a heart 
open to the Gospel, and ready to listen to Christ. God gave 
them these songs, and they sing not only comforting ones, 
but those which arouse the careless, and inspire the 
neglectful. No man or woman can truly sing “Steal 
away to Jesus” without thinking. of Him as loving; or 
sing the prayer “I want to be a Christian in my heart,” 
without a blessing.—Adapted from Leaflet. 





Sunday School at Houston, Texas, Where our Newest Negro Work 
is Located, 








LET ME NOT LOSE MY DREAM. 


GEORGIE DOUGLASS JOHNSON 

“Let me not lose my dream, e’en though 

I scan the veil with eyes unseeing through their glaze 
of tears, 

Let me not falter, though the rungs of fortune perish, 
as I fare above the tumult, praying purer air, 

Let me not lose the Vision, gird me, Power that twirls 
the worlds, I pray, 

Hold me, and guard, lest anguish tear my dreams away!” 
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Missions 


ROLAND HAYES’ 


E SPENT his childhood on the small Georgia 
H farm of his mother, who was born in slavery. He 

went to school and worked “turn-about” with his 
brother, for the family means were very limited. He 
was perpetually singing at work and at play, and the re- 
marks of his friends on his voice stirred in him an 
ambition which he scarce dared express. He went off 
to Nashville and worked his way through Fisk Univer- 
sity. He was there four years gleaning all the vocal 
training that institution afforded. 

With the Fisk Jubilee Singers he was sent to Boston, 
and it was here that Arthur Hubbard heard him sing. 
This musician was so struck by his remarkable natural 
voice that he took entire charge of his development. 

Roland Hayes’ debut was in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
in the winter of 1917. .This, and a few appearances in 
other cities, brought universally hearty enthusism and 
commendation. Much encouraged, Hayes assiduously 
pursued his studies, and in 1920 sailed for Europe to 
try his fortune there. 

He landed in London unknown and with scarcely 
enough money to give an introductory recital. This re- 
cital attracted immediate attention. It was shortly fol- 
lowed by a royal summons to appear before King George 
in Buckingham Palace, and this put the seal on his 
fame. Thenceforth the public crowded to as many re- 
citals as he could give, and each would be followed by 
columns of praise. 

Musical Paris soon heard of this strange, new figure 

of the English concert halls, and there followed an invi- 
tation from the French conductor, Gabriel Pierne, who 
wanted him for soloist at the Colonne Concerts. Such 
was his introduction to Paris, and a public which proved 
as enthusiastic as London. 
_ Vienna was his next objective. And again the recep- 
tion of the English and French capitals was repeated. 
As the French were delighted with his utter command of 
their own language and melodic style, so were the critics 
of Vienna with his singing of the German “Lieder.” 
Surely a severe test and a proof of his mastery of the 
lyric idiom of the two languages. 

Roland Hayes sings in French, Italian, German, and 


A REPORT OF GAMMON CONFERENCE BY 


HE Third Annual Conference for Colored Women, 

conducted by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 

_ Synod of Georgia, met at Gammon Theological 

Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 15-22. This conference 

Was directed by Mrs. W. A. Turner of Newman, Ga., 

and under her supervision the session from beginning to 
end was one of renewed interest. 

Our first meeting was a social gathering held on 
Saturday night. Here we became acquainted with each 
other and Dr. P. M. Watters, President of Gammon 
extended to us a very hearty welcome. Here also we 
met Mrs. Turner, who gave us a brief outline of the 
work to be done the following week. The remainder 
of the evening was spent in playing games, after which 
a delightful repast was served. The following day be- 
ing Sunday we listened to a very beautiful sermon rend- 


RISE TO FAME. 


he is learning Japanese. In Vienna and in Budapest, 
the critics, enthusiastic, spoke of his pronunciation of 
German and his diction, “which ninety-nine out of a i 
hundred white persons might take as their example.” 4 
The Parisian critics were equally warm with regard to i 
his diction in French. fi 

Seventeen hundred persons, many of the singer’s race, 
filled the floor and gallery of the Town Hall in New 
York at the first recital of Roland Hayes, the American 
Negro tenor. 

From the start of Paradisi’s “Arietta” he showed his 
command of foreign tongues. In Purcell’s air from 
“Dido and Aeneas,” the sombre mood of “When I am 
Laid in Earth’ brought new dramatic change, like a 
sudden thunder-cloud. ay 

He gave Handel’s “Tender Creature” in English, then 
German songs—and Berlin had praised his German— 
from Bach’s “Bist Du bei Mir” to Schumann’s “Nuss- 
baum,” and in French, a French approved by Paris, 
both “La Procession” of Franck and “Claire de Lune” 
of Faure. 

An interesting contrast was that of the Bohemian : i 
Dvorak’s seventh “Biblical Song” and a final group of 
the Negro “spirituals,” sung by one to the manner born, 
who happened also to be so completely an artist. His 
selections were H. T. Burleigh’s, “Don’t You Weep 
When I’m Gone,” the singer’s own arrangement of an 
air, “Sit Down,” and another, “Every Time I feel the 
Spirit,” by his Negro accompanist, Lawrence Brown. 
They were followed last of all by the unaccompanied 
“He Never Said a Mumblin’ Word,” a true folk song 
here. entitled, “The Crucifixion,” compelling admiration 
of the artist no less than recognition of his truthful pic- 
ture of forgotten singers of jubilee. ; 

An audience swayed by his light test tone became 
silent at the ‘lifting of a hand as he added encores, 
“Mondnacht” of Schumann after the German group, 
Massenet’s dream from “Manon” after the French, with 
a “Chanson des Cerises” by the Japanese Matsuyama. 

He added last of all Robinson’s “Water Boy,” a con- 
vict song or chantey of the chain gang, from his native 
Georgia.—From the American Missionary. 
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ONE OF THE DELEGATES (A Negro Woman). 


ered by Rev. S. D. Thom, pastor of one of the colored 
Presbyterian churches of Atlanta. At 5 o’clock we had 
Vespers, which were under the direction of Mrs. H. R. 
Butler for the week. These were precious hours long 
to be remembered. At 8:30, after a Song Service, we 
were favored with a very interesting sermon delivered 
by Rev. G. W. Gideon. His text was, “Come See—Go 
Tell.” aa. 
Our daily program for the week beginning Monday was ; 
as follows: Opening exercise 9-9:15. Nursing Course 
by Miss Chloe Jackson, 9:15-10. She emphasized the 
care of the health, to establish Community Health | 
Centers for the benefit of our people. Much helpful a |) 
literature along this line was distributed to the dele- 1 
gates. Our next lesson was Bible, taught from 10- i ) 
10:45, by Mrs. Walter Powell, who seemed very much } 
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Colored Women’s Conference at Gammon Seminary, 


equal to the task. Her theme was “Christ in the Old 
Testament.” One of the many things she encouraged 
was the study of the Bible in the home. She said we 


needed to be spiritually healthy as well as physically. 


healthy. On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, from 
11-11:45, we were taught Sunday School Methods by 
Miss Batcheldor, one of the most interesting women to 
whom I’ve ever listened. She emphasized very strongly 
the Departmental Graded Lesson system, showing us 
the advantages derived therefrom. She said that these 
lessons were chosen with direct reference to the age, 
‘bility and need of the child. At the same hour on 
Vriday, we had a very interesting talk by Rev. Graham 
Campbell, on Daily Vacation Bible Schools, how and 
hen to establish them. At 11:45-12 we were enter- 
tained by Miss Lydia Thornton, state supervisor of 
colored rural schools, who spoke on “Homes and 
Schools.” She warned us to teach children to be rever- 
ent and obedient, saying that reverence in childhood 
ears fruit in manhood and that a good home makes 
good citizens. In the afternoon from 2-3:30 we had 
sewing taught by Miss Lilla Head. Our next period 
was the Playground Demonstration taught by Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulkner, from 3:30-4:30.. We played many in- 
teresting games. He tried to impress upon us the ne- 

sity of clean, helpful play for the children and prop- 


—, 


Atlanta, Ga., 1923. 

erly supervised. He said that the easiest way to de- 
velop character was through play. Some of the speak- 
ers who addressed us at the evening session were Dr. 
William Huck, on “The Family Altar,” Dr. Ruth Reed, 
Secretary of the Inter-Racial Committee; Rev. C. R. 
Stegall and Miss Martha Drummer, of Angola, West 
Africa. Both of the last mentioned gave very interest- 
ing talks about their work in Africa. Friday night at 
our last session, we had an open conference. We sang 
our conference song, read our resolutions and each dele- 
gate was allowed to give a short talk. 

We are indeed grateful to the various auxiliaries of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church for making such 4 
meeting possible for our colored women. We truly 
think that they have shown a very unselfish spirit in 
the fact that they have invited women of other denomi- 
nations to take part. We hope that this within itself 
will be the means of bringing our denominations closer 
together for one common good and that it will break 
down the veil that has so long existed between them 
We feel sure. that it will be the means of better pre 
pared leaders for our people and that they will go out 
rendering service wherever needed. 


Frances M. SEARLES. 


Haines Institute, Augusta. 





“We believe that Jesus’ way of life offers the only solution of all racial problems 
and that a proper understanding of the moral rights, aspirations, ideals and tradi- 


tions of other races will lead to their practical solutions.”—Resolution Adopted at 
Student Forum, Student Volunteer Convention, 1923. 
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THE NEGRO PRESS. 


FREDERICK G. DETWEILER. 


hundred newspapers and magazines. The exist- 

ence of a press as voluminous as this has only re- 
cently been coming to the attention of the white group. 
Some of these papers are religious organs or representa- 
tives of fraternal societies, but most of them are news 
weeklies. Their combined circulation may be over a 
million. Not only do the masses of city Negroes sup- 
port many competing papers, but all through the South 
the arrival of a paper in a community is likely to mean 
a circle of listeners about some one who reads aloud. 
The stability of the Negro press as an institution is 
indicated by the continued existence of many papers for 
over a generation and by the rise of a conscious profes- 
sion of journalists. 

Beginnings go back to 1827, but none of the papers 
started before the Civil War remain save the Christian 
Recorder. This ante-bellum period saw the rise and 
failure of one paper after another, all of them nourished 
by the free Negro in the North and dedicated to the 
emancipation of the slave. Frederick Douglass’ paper 
was a romantic adventure that held on for several years. 
Immediately after the war there was still some time 
required for the colored man’s paper to get rid of local 
and partisan issues, to stand on its feet financially, and 
to acquire a reading constituency. It was in the eighties 
that the substantial city papers came, following close 
upon the rise of religious periodicals. The present tend- 
ency is a growing consciousness of racial issues, along 
with emphasis on the newer ways of living and the new 
goals of race progress. 

What are the subjects most commonly written about? 
In answer to this question one can only give the re- 
sults of an analysis of all the items in sixty-four repre- 
sentative publications. This shows that the favorite 
themes are race conflict, race progress, social better- 
ment, politics, and Africa. Typical articles are rein- 
terpretations of racial clashes after the white man’s 
version has been given in the white man’s press. 
Through each page runs an undertone of complaint 
to the effect that you can get no real news about Negroes 
out of the white man’s press, and that the millions of 
blacks get no notice in the white man’s world except 


N linnarea in the United States publish some five 


. for their crimes. 


When one picks up a Negro paper, one can often dis- 
cern evidences of an intelligent ordering of material. 
The make-up may be poor in a paper that is financially 
poor, but there is a growing tradition of neatness and 
attractiveness. Editorials often show ability in writing. 
When we look at the advertising, we can read as in an 
open book, not only the Negro’s standards of living— 
that is the things he is interested in spending money 
for—but his religious and esthetic standards as well. 

“°Tis more than a race paper; ’tis a voice that asks 
for justice,” runs the motto on a certain front page. 
The cry for justice is the dominating note in the regular 
weeklies. Here we have a settled and determined policy. 
The Negro weekly does not ask, like the Bolsheviks, for 
abolition of American government and the supremacy 
of its own classes. It is loyal to the Stars and Stripes. 
It demands the constitutional and civic rights that Ne- 
groes are supposed to hold as American citizens and 
calls for justice under our present political and judiciat 
machinery.. Meanwhile the white press is accused of 
untruth, and in turn the Negro paper suffers persecu- 


tion by the whites who are provoked by its fighting — 


attitude. 

It is not, however, for its radical policies that the 
Negro press is chiefly interesting. Its strong appeal, at 
least to many white readers, lies in its pictures of Negro 
life, given sometimes deliberately, more often naively. 
Naturally the newspaper is indigenous in the city popu- 
lations and speaks for their life first of all, for the re- 
cent growth of race-consciousness, the newer’ standards— 
such as business success and education—belong with the 
cityward drift. It is the city that stimulates reading, 
and yet the rural neighborhoods are taking on consid- 
erable stimulus from the city centers and imitate them 
rapidly. And so, along with the reflection of urban.life 
in Negro newspapers, there come intimate glimpses of 
the small village group as well. Rural news has more 
to do with churches, lodges, weddings, funerals; the 


city paper has its sport pages and theater reports. 


We are not to think, finally, that the press simply re- 
cords Negro life. It embodies it, furnishes it with ex- 
pression and form, helps to shape its ideals, and, while 
responding to its shifting phases, continually creates it 
anew.—Home Mission Monthly. 


SOBBING WITH HER POCKETBOOK. 


Old mammy came in to see me 
the other day quite exercised in 
her mind about Sis Ca’line. 

“Sis Ca’line was tellin’ me 
*but som po’ fambly,” she said, 
“a snifflin’ through her nose an’ 
saying, ‘Hit’s a sad case, Sis 

"bout some po’ fambly,” she said, 
a barrel of tears ober.’ ” 

“Dat’s sho’ a lot o’ tears,” 

’sponsed I. ‘But what yuh gib 
dat po’ fambly, Sis Ca’line? 





Hit woud be mo’ comfortin’ to ’em ef you’d quit cryin’ 
and get busy cookin’ fer ’em.” 

“But lawdy,” said Mammy Mirandy, rolling her eyes, 
“Sis Ca’line takes out all her sympathy cryin’ ober de 
afflicted. You ain’t neber heard her sob none wid her 
pocketbook, has ye?” 

“Naw’m, I ’spects dere ain’t no cheaper way ob help- 
in’ folks dan to cry ober ’em. An’ de funny part of 
hit is, if you do cry over ’em, ev’ybody says whut a 
kind, symperthetic heart you has got; an’ dey don’t take 
no notice dat all you draps in de conterbution plate is 
a tear o’ pity.”—Missions. 
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DOES ANYBODY CARE? 


Prisoners. Yes, in a small cell of vice and sin. They 
are shut out from the world and dwell miles from eyen 
a pretense of a church. 

Closed in behind great iron bars of superstition and 
ignorance. No one comes to tell them of the glory and 
sunlight of God’s world revealed by the Bible. 

Slaves. Yes, to all the passions of a fallen soul, in- 
tensified by the traditions and inherited twist of a savage 
race. 

Does Anybody Care? Yes, Our Saviour Cares. 
“I Am Come That They Might Have Life.” 
Do You Care? 





GEORGE CARVER’S LIFE AND WORK 


RoBERT B. ELEAZER. 


ORN a slave baby in a Missouri Negro cabin, now 
a fellow in the Royal Society of England and a 
scientist of international reputation—such is the 
vast gulf that George Carver’s life has spanned. Set- 
ting out without means, making his own way unaided 
through the common schools and colleges, called to teach 
in Tuskegee Institute and for years working in his lab- 
oratory silently and unheralded, then leaping into fame 
overnight as the great- 
est agricultural chem- § 
ist of the age—such is 
the brief story. No 
novelist ever conceived 
a more improbable 
plot. 


PUTTING THE PEa- 
NUT ON THE 
Map. 


Professor Carver’s { 
fame rests popularly #% 
on the peanut, from # 
which he has evolved 
165 distinct products. § 
These cover the wid- # 
est range—milks of # 
half a dozen kinds, @ 
butter, cheese, sherbet, # 
breakfast food, flour, @ 
instant coffee (with # 
cream and sugar, if “ meenes 
‘ou prefer), Worcester sauce, vinegar, pickles, salad oils, 
‘ections, soft drinks, soap, face powder, complexion 
shampoo, dandruff cure, axle grease, stock food, 
stains, dyes, inks, what-not. The peanut seems to have 
been a sort of Aladdin’s lamp, yielding whatever George 
Carver asked of it. 
But this peanut series, astounding as it is, only begins 
the story. The sweet potato has been made to yield 
more than a hundred distinct products. We are not so 


much surprised at sweet potato flour, tapioca, breakfast 
food, molasses and other food products, though sweet 
potato coffee and chocolate and crystallized ginger and 
after-dinner mints do stretch the imagination somewhat. 
But when we are introduced to seventy wonderful sweet 
potato dyes for silk and cotton goods, we think the 
limit has surely been reached. 
RUBBER FroM SWEET PortaToEs. 


Not so. There yet 
remains sweet potato 
rubber, to all appear- 
ances as good as ever 
came from the rub- 
ber tree. Professor 
Carver refuses to 
claim a great deal for 
this rubber until it 
has been further tested 
by time. However, 
Thomas A. Edison 
thought well enough 
of it to invite its dis- 
coverer to join his 
staff at a munificent 
salary. It is char- 
acteristic of Professor 
Carver that he cour- 
teously declined the 
flattering offer, saying 
that he felt he owed 
his life and work to 
Tuskegee and to the 
South. The pecan was next attacked, analyzed and sub- 
jected to all sorts of mechanical and chemical processes, 
with the result that seventy-eight more products have bee? 
developed—just a beginner, says the Wizard. Pecan 
shells alone have yielded twenty-seven beautiful dyes. 
Okra, dandelions, shrubs, trees, onion skins, wood ashes, 
are all gradually yielding up their secret, unheard ot 
values, chiefly in the form of dyes to the number of 300 
or more. Some of the common grasses have been studied 


Prof. George 


Carver 
and a 


few of 
his 165 
Wonderful 
Peanut 
Products 
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Missions 


also and found to possess great possibilities as fibre 


- Ecypt’s SECRETS REDISCOVERED. 

Alabama’s abundant red clays attracted the scientist's 
attention. He began work with them. Behold, another 
inexhaustible source of wealth! From common, old field 
“mud” the Wizard has extracted a wonderful array of 
pigments and paints and stains, 300 of them, the value 
of which may well prove to be fabulous. Toilet powders, 
shoe dressing, complexion bleaches and dental cements 
are also among his clay products. 


“As a LITTLE CHILD.” 
A true Negro, spare and thin, with a piping voice and 
a manner almost painfully modest, his clothing plain 
and none too new, a sprig of cedar in his buttonhole, 
he is a striking figure indeed, but not distinguished by 
any of the expected marks of genius. 





Asked how he has made so many astounding discov- 
eries, he promptly tells you, “I didn’t do it. God has 
only used me to reveal some of His wonderful provi- 
dences.” _ All his work has been done in that spirit. 
Chemistry is its physical basis, but faith is its inspira- 
tion, prayer its atmosphere, and service its motive. To 
George Carver there is no conflict between science and 
religion. 

Not least of the contributions which Professor Carver 
is making to his generation is the fact that he inspires 
a new respect for the possibilities of his race in all who 
hear his story. Of late he has spoken frequently at big 
summer assemblies, before business groups and in South- 
ern colleges. He never fails to make a profound im- 
pression. He constitutes an unanswerable evidence of 
the worth-whileness of his race, and of the fact that its 
humblest child may possess possibilities of limitless 
service, awaiting only a chance for development. 





co) 





Negro Church now being built in Atlanta as a Memorial to 
Dr. Theron H. Rice. 


BRICK BY BRICK. 
Nancy F. WHITE. 


COLD, blustery day in January, a swift run in 
a Ford, a brief walk over muddy streets, an old 
dwelling-house with the cold creeping through 
cracks in the floors, under the doors, and around the win- 
dows—-this is the setting for the story I have to tell. 
Why are we here? For Sunday School. But will 
anyone come on a day like this to such a building? 
This question is answered as we open the door, for 
around the two stoves are already gathered groups of 
people, and more are constantly coming. Old and young 
are here, people of another race and of a different color, 
but whose soul’s need is the same as ours, and who have 
come to learn of the Saviour who died for us all. Later 
we find that seventy-seven have been present on a day 
that is unusually cold for this part of the country, and 
by many of us might be considered a “good excuse” 
for Staying at home. If this is the attendance on a day 
like this, what is it-when the weather is pleasant? More 


‘than the building can possibly hold, we are told, and 


classes have to be held outside. At the Daily Vacation 
Eible School last summer, many had to be turned away 
for lack of room. 


While we are waiting for the service to begin, we 
look out of the window and see—a hole in the ground, 


and near the fence a small pile of brick. What does 
this mean? Yes, it means that the Rice Memorial 
Church, of which you have been hearing, is soon to 
become a reality. That the work among the Negro 
people of Atlanta, founded by that great man of God, 
Dr. Theron H. Rice, is to be strengthened by the erec- 
tion of a Church in the Pittsburgh district, where there 
is no Church of any denomination near, and where 
hundreds of people are looking for the light. Wm. H. 
Sheppard, of Louisville, who recently preached here to 
crowds that far exceeded the capacity of the present 
house said, “Pittsburgh, with her hands stretched forth 
is one of the biggest opportunities I have ever seen.” 
This is a strong statement when we realize that it comes 
from a man who spent years in the heart of Africa. 

But that pile of brick—how pitifully small it is! And 
how the plans have been worked over and over by a 
faithful committee, to make the cost just as small as 
possible. Some know, too, of generous reductions in 
prices of materials made by those interested in the cause, 
and of gifts received that mean real sacrifice. Is this 


appreciated by the people for whom it is being done, 
and are they showing any interest? A voice suddenly 





Group at dedication of Girls’ Dormitory at Stillman. Dr. s. L. 
Morris preached the sermon in the presence of the Snedecor 
Memorial Synod. The picture was taken in front of the 
Boys’ Dormitory. 
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sounds in my ear, from one of the group gathered 
around the stove just behind me. “One o’ them bricks 
is mine!” “I’se got one, too!” and “Our Christian En- 
deavor’s got ten new ones.” I turn and see them look- 
ing at a long list of names on a wall chart near the 
door. And I find that the cost of a brick has been 
estimated at twenty-five cents, and that a large number 
of these Sunday School children and of their parents 
have “bought a brick,” and that there is great interest 
in seeing this list grow longer. Yes, brick by brick, 
this Church is growing, and many of these brick repre- 
sent sacrifices greater than we know. 

Space does not permit us to tell of the Sunday School, 
the fine singing, the repetition in concert of the Ten 
Commandments, the twenty-third Psalm, given by a 
class of girls, and the earnest prayer of the Negro pastor, 
nor of the fine work done by Rev. Graham Campbell, 
superintendent of this work, and his fine group of help- 


ers—something of this work you_know, some you wil] 
know later, but much of it perhaps not until you “cross 
over the river” and enter the City Eternal. 

The Churches of Atlanta are helping with the new 
building, many of them having already made generous 
contributions, and the Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee has given additional help recently, too, but you 
know it takes “‘a heap o’ bricks to build a Church” and 
much more help will be needed before this one is com- 
pleted. Enough funds are in sight to pay for the actual 
construction of the building shown above, which will be 
under roof in a few days, and which will be used at 
once. The committee does not wish to go in debt, so 
it may have to stand uncompleted for some time unless 
our people come to the rescue. Will this be another item 
added to the long list of our “unfinished tasks,” or will 
we show the same spirit that the little Negro exhibited, 
make a generous contribution to this work, and be able 
to say with pride, “Some of those bricks are mine!” 


,HARRY JOHNSON, YARD HELPER AT STAUNTON, RISKS LIFE TO SAVE YOUNG LADY. 


ARRY JOHNSON, colored, yard helper at Staun- 
ton, Va., chiseled his name high on the tablet of 
heroism and valor when, on November 15th, at 

the risk of his own life, he rescued Miss Lucy Coiner; 
of Tinkling Springs, Va., from a blazing Ford Sedan. 
Johnson was badly burned in the attempt, and his act 
is almost unparalleled in the annals of Chesapeake and 
Ohio service. So high and above the call of duty was 
his deed that it has elicited the praise not only of his 
superiors in the service, but the press and citizens of 
his community. 

Miss Coiner, accompanied by her father, Edward L. 
Coiner, and grandfather, Andrew D. S. Beck, were re- 
turning from Deerfield, Va., by motor, when the machine 
ran out of gas about five miles from Staunton on the 
Tinkling Springs road. The Ford Sedan stopped 
directly in front of Harry Johnson’s home and here 
the party waited until some gasoline could be secured 
in a bucket. It was while the gasoline was being poured 
into the tank under the front seat that some of it spilled 
on the floor and was ignited by coming in contact with 
the hot exhaust pipe. 

{n a moment the car was in flames and Miss Coiner 
trapped in the machine, which was one of the two-door 
type. In her desperate efforts to get out, the young 
lady’s clothing caught fire and instantly she was a mass 
of flames. Her piercing screams attracted the attention 
{ Harry Johnson, who, forgetting all danger to him- 
self, rushed to her assistance and that of her father, 
who was in the rear of the car. Johnson pulled Miss 
Coiner to safety and aided by her father, tore the clothes 
from her body, pouring water on her at the same time. 

Realizing her desperate condition, Johnson, although 

verely burned about the hands and upper portion of 

* body, rushed to his home, secured his car and drove 
the unfortunate young woman six miles to the hospital 


at Staunton. On arrival there he carried her into the 
hospital. 

Despite his heroic efforts, Miss Coiner died the fol- 
lowing morning at the King’s Daughters Hospital. 

Reflecting the community’s pride and its apprecia- 
tion of Harry’s valor, we quote from an editorial which 
appeared in Staunton’s Evening Leader, November 16: 

“This community will not fail to recognize and ad- 
mire the fine courage and sacrifice made by the colored 
man, Harry H. Johnson,.who contributed all that was 
in him, at a time when he was himself suffering from 
burns, toward rescuing others and securing relief for 
them, at the time of the deplorable tragedy near Fish- 
ersville, on Wednesday night, due to which, one of our 
county girls lost her life. Such occurrences as this ought 
tc bring nearer in friendly co-operation and fellowship 
the two races dwelling side by side in our Southern 
country. 

“Like sentiments move the members of both races, and 
both should cultivate that forbearance and that common 
sympathy which ennoble any race.” 

The magazine, it is sure, expresses the sentiment of 
every employe of the system in stating that Harry John- 
son’s courage will be an inspiration to his co-workers. 

His valor was above that type so prevalent on the 
battle field. It had none of its glamour and excitement. 
It was cold desperate courage. It was an unconscious 
effort, self-effacing desire and self-sacrificing attempt to 
obey the Biblical precept, “Verily, he that loseth his life 
shall find it.” 

In his community and the annals of Chesapeake and 
Ohio bravery, Harry Johnson’s name will go down as 
an example of heroism and valor. 

The bugle does not always mother brave men. They 
toil, fight and die for others in the highways and 
hedges.—From the C. & O. Employes’ Magazine. 





“Historically, numerically, strategically, the Christian relations of the colored 


and white people is of first importance. 


Colored and: white must live, work, worship, 


and be happy together in the same communities.” 
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SOME THINGS ONE[CITY IS DOING. 


HE Atlanta Woman’s Race Relations Committee 
7 is composed of a group of Church women striv- 

ing to solve the daily more complicated Negro 
problem. : : 

This group has been actively and continuously at 
work since August, 1923. Prior to that time, there had 
been an occasional meeting of the committee, at which 
time some need of Negro women and children was pre- 
sented. 

In August, the following sub-committees of this gen- 
eral committee were appointed: Committee on the Negro 
Church, Committee on the Negro school, Committee on 
the Negro home, a welfare committee and a health com- 
mittee. It seems perfectly natural that Christian women 
would want to work with the Negroes to cultivate a 
better trained leadership in the Church, to encourage 
good school facilities, and to assist in creating, at least, 
a livable, if not attractive home environment. 

Among the first things suggested as a crying need for 
Negro children was a day nursery. It did not pass 
out of the minds of the women, but until fifty Negro 
homes of the very worst type weré visited and the 
mother hearts were touched to find more than one baby 
locked, either in or out of the house while the mother 
was away at work, perhaps nursing some white woman’s 
child, no actual plans. were formulated for relieving this 
dangerous situation. Thus, the welfare of little chil- 
dren is being considered in the proposed model Rock 
Street Nursery. 

During these same visits, the most distressing sani- 
tary conditions were found. Here the health committee 
came in and the city laws were inquired into. Through 
the principals of the schools, proper use of sewerage is 
being taught. 

The committee on the Negro Church met with ready 
response from Negro pastors and a religious institute 
to train Bible teachers is one specific result of their work. 

Early in the organization a communication was re- 
ceived from the Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs 





concerning Washington Park, a Negro recreational 
center. Visits were made by a trained social worker as 
well as other members of the welfare committee, and 


recommendations presented, looking toward the city’s . 


putting the park into condition for a real play-ground 
by the summer of 1924. 

The need for a city Negro health officer was stressed 
at one meeting, and if for no other reason, the vital 
connections between the Negro and white home is suffi- 
cient for the creation of such an office. 

Notwithstanding many schools were visited, where 
two and sometimes three sessions were necessary, because 
of the overcrowded condition, yet the report of the com- 
mittee on the Negro school is full of the highest praise 
for the four new Negro school buildings and the corps 
of teachers. With the hope of securing a domestic 
science teacher and a manual training teacher, that 
committee is very much interested in the new Cragmon 
school, where 1,300 Negro children are pupils; already 
the committee is begging for books to start the much 
needed library. ‘Through the general committee there 
is to be propaganda to educate the public to the need 
for Negro kindergartens in the public schools. 

In striking contrast to the visits in the poorest homes 
was the one made to the office of the Service Company, 
a Negro organization with many ramifications, such as 
a life insurance company, a bank and, best of all for the 
future of the race, a building and loan company, which 
has bought a large tract of land and is erecting real 
homes to be sold on easy terms to their own people. 

The work of the Atlanta Woman’s Race Relations 
Committee has just started; and yet, already the Ne- 
groes have more confidence in our purposes and certainly 
we have better understanding of them and a more sin- 
cere desire that together we may face the problems; we 
can but succeed, for “‘the love of Christ constraineth us.” 

Mrs. H. C. Puteps, Secretary, 
Mrs. FRANK SMITH, Chairman Schools, 
Atlanta Woman’s Race Relations Committee. 
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Our Mission in Louisville, Ky. 


[ April, 1924 


Rev. Wm. H. Sheppard, Pastor, is standing in the foreground. 


“THE ROMANCE OF HOME MISSIONS.”’ 
Nancy F. Wuite. 


new book on Home Missions, which will be used 
as the Mission Study Text Book for 1924. 

Each previous book of the author had its own indi- 
viduality, but all had the common purpose of advancing 
the cause of Home Missions. The present Text Book 
deals chiefly with personalities. It presents stories of 
daring adventure, self-denial and the spirit of mission- 
ary service. It gives brief sketches of outstanding mis- 
sionary heroes and the magnificent results of their labors. 
It constitutes an appeal to the Church to do justice to 
her uncrowned heroes. 

The following quotations give some idea of the pur- 
pose of this study: 

“Truth is stranger than fiction. The charm of fic- 
tion lies in the construction of the plot, the air of mys- 
tery, the unfolding of schemes and counter-schemes— 
the excitement of the reader’s interest swayed by alternate 
hopes and fears—till the sudden denouement ending in 
the triumph of right, the vindication of the hero and 
his escape from the seemingly inextricable mesh of evil 
machinations woven to entangle and ruin him. 

“Nothing in fiction, however, can compare with the 
tragedies in real life, the singular coincidences, the 
thrilling surprises, the uncertainty of the issues, and 
the romance of a heroism which is not faked, and not 
sustained by extraordinary circumstances, but enacted 
in the common experiences of the weary monotony of an 
undramatic life, 


Ly ws the above title, Dr. Morris has prepared a 


“It is equally true that Romance is stronger than 
fiction, though the two are often and erroneously used 
as synonymous terms. Romance is the heroic element, 
or glamour, of real life. Fiction is the highly colored 
painting which counterfeits the real. 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 

“That sentiment corresponds to ‘Fiction.’ Nearness 
dissipates the fictitious ‘hue.’ The coloring is unreal, 
an ‘enchantment’ whose spell is broken as soon as the 
‘distance’ is lacking. Nevertheless, there is a real color- 
ing in nature, fascinating with its bewitching beauty. 
The blending of green foliage with the somber grey 
stone and the luxurious wealth of color, contributed by 
myriad tinted wild flowers, constitute the beauties of 
nature—the aim and despair of the landscape painter. 
This corresponds to ‘Romance.’ It cannot be dissipated. 
It is the very essence and soul of nature. 


ROMANCE IN MISSIONS. 


“The foregoing preliminary observations are intended 
to illumine and forecast the purpose of this study of 
Home Missions—an ‘old, old story,’ herein presented 
from a new viewpoint. The story of the Home Mis- 
sionary is not highly colored fiction but a thrilling 
romance of real adventure. His self-denials and hard - 
ships are that of the pioneer, blazing the path, not sim- 
ply through the primeval forests, sharing the fortunes 
and misfortunes of his parishioners, but laying founda- 
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tions for a spiritual empire, in which he is forced to 
make ‘brick without straw,’ compelled to toil without 
tools and to ‘endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.’ Often the hardest of his trials is being com- 
pelled to witness the deprivations of his family, as his 
companions in tribulations. His is not the mock hero- 
ism of the moving-picture actor, for no audience wit- 
nesses his dramatic experiences. No halo encircles his 
brow, for he has little opportunity to tell his story to 
sympathetic audiences and but little recognition from 
the Church he serves. His is the highest type of hero- 
ism, enduring the monotony of the unostentatious com- 





mon-place duties which tax faith, courage, patience and 


spiritual strength, more than the excitement of daring 
adventure. 


_ “This well established truth is strikingly presented 
in the familiar couplet of the poem: 


“One dared to die; in a swift moment’s space 
Fell in war’s forefront, laughter on his face, 
Bronze tells his fame in many a market place. 


“Another dared to live; the long years through 
Felt his heart’s blood ooze like crimson dew. 
For duty’s sake and smiled. And no one knew.’ ” 





“Christian, dost thou know them: 
Brothers, by His grace: 
Clothed in dark-skinned bodies; 
Of another race? 
Christian, up and save them; 
Save them ’ere they’ re lost; 
Save them for the Nation; 
Save them by the Cross.” 


THE NEGRO MAID IN THE HOME. 


Mrs. G. Harvey CLARKE. ‘ 


The following paper has been prepared and sent out 
by the Woman’s Department of the Virginia Commission 
for Inter-Racial Co-operation. It is an effort to do 
something practical and fundamental in race relation- 
Si1p. - 

HE HOME is the center of life. From it go out in- 
fluences which touch every avenue of our existence. 
Nowhere is there greater opportunity to demonstrate 

practical Christianity than in the personal relations of 
those who live in the home. Not only is this true between 
members of the family, but between the white woman 
and the colored woman who serves her in the home. In 
this relation there is a large scope for usefulness in 
bringing about a better understanding and a greater har- 
mony between the white and colored people in our com- 
munities. Here is the most frequent contact between 
the races, and here the largest chance for helping the 
colored woman by upright living, intelligent interest and 
kindness of heart. It may be well for the women of the 
white race to search their own hearts, and ask them- 
selves some timely questions, as follows: 

1. Do we realize that the Negro who lives in our 
home receives there an influence which is not only per- 
sonal, but which reaches into the lives of other colored 
people, and makes for harmony and friendliness, or for 
discord and, perhaps, hatred? 

_2. Do we as Christian women realize our obliga- 
on to be a friend to the maid in our home, and to 
make the Golden Rule our guide in dealing with her* 

5. How much personal interest do we show the col- 
ored girl who serves us—as to her associates, her Church 
connections, and her amusements during the hours she 
Is off duty? 

+. Do we set an example of moral and Christian 
conduct before the maid who looks on with observing 


‘yes—an example of truthfulness, temperance, and gen- 
tleness of manner? 


—Selected. 


5. Do we regard the comfort and welfare of those 
who serve us, requiring of them in this respect no more 
than we are willing to render to them? 

6. In other words, do we, the white women of the 
home, feel a responsibility to bring about more friendly 
relations, and better understanding between the white 
and colored races, and thus make for greater harmony 
in our domestic life as well as in our community life? 

In putting these searching questions to the white 
women of the home, we are also reminded that there is 
another side to this Inter-Racial work. The purpose is 
not only to remind the white people of their responsi- 
bility and opportunity to help the Negro, but also to 
put into the minds of the colored people that they too 
have an obligation to be friendly and to give the square 
deal to their white neighbors. With this end in view 
the following questions may be put to those colored girls 
who work in the homes of white people: 

1. Does the colored girl understand that she too 
has a duty to perform to the inmates of the home where 
she is employed—the duty to be honest, to be truthful, 
tc be polite, to be cleanly, to be on time in performing 
her tasks? 

2. Does the colored girl realize that it is not fair 
te expect full pay for her services when she has not 
rendered full service in the way of being late to her 
work or being absent with flimsy excuses for so doing? 

3. Does the colored girl understand that she is obli- 
gated not to be wasteful or dishonest with the belong- 
ings placed in her care? 

4. Does she understand that she should not be more 
anxious to draw her wages than to do her work, and 
that truthfulness, honesty, politeness, kindness and effi- 
ciency are the best arguments she can have for better 
wages? 

These timely words are for the consideration of both 
white and colored people. 
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[| SWEETES’ LI'L FELLOW. 


RussELL B. DEVINE 


T WAS a great day in December. The whole world 
was a whirling, swirling mass of snowflakes. Down 
they came, circling and darting, falling with a soft 

rustling sound against the windows and piling in little 
drifts against the fences and houses. 

At an upstairs window in the white stucco house, set 

well back from the street, stood a small 
boy with his head turned in a curious 
manner, as if he were listening intently 
to something that was very far away. 


He was a handsome little chap with 
a sturdy body and well-knit frame. A | 
mass of dark brown curls twined around 
his sun-tanned little face, with its soft 
dark eyelashes and a sweet little mouth 
that was generally wreathed in smiles. 
Today, however, his usu- 
ally happy face had a 
longing, wistful look on 
it that was pitiful to see. 
For Laddie, or “Sweet- 
est Li'l’ Feller,” as he 
was affectionately called 
by all who knew him, 
had never been able to 
see. Many were the doc- 
tors and specialists who 
had been consulted, but 
their answers were one 
and the same: ‘“Noth- 
ing could be done; the 
case was hopeless.” And 
so Laddie had grown up 
through the years, al- 
ways bright and cheer- 
ful, never complaining 
nor murmuring, but hap- 
py and jolly and gay, 
with rarely ever a cloud 
on his face. But today— 
Suddenly there broke 
upon the stillness in some distant part of the house the 
notes of his favorite song, coming nearer and nearer: 


“Sweetes’ li’l’ feller, 
Ev’rybody knows; 
Dunno what to call him, 
But he’s mighty lak’ a rose. 
Lookin’ at his Mammy 
Wid eyes so shiny blue, 
M’ek you think—” 


“Mammy” 


He started, and with a happy smile spreading over his 
face, turned and hastened to the door, there to be swept 
up into the arms of his Negro mammy, who had nursed 
him from his babyhood, and whom he loved almost as 
much as his own parents. 

“Tell me about the snow, mammy,” he said, “how it 

looks, and the drifts and the way it covers 
everything. Oh, just tell me lots.” 


Holding him tightly clasped in her arms and 
with tears glistening in her eyes, the old Negro, 
who loved him better than life itself, and who 
would have given her own sight cheerfully to 
have his restored, commenced to tell him about 

the great white storm kings of 
the vast and frozen North. For 
a long while she held him there 
cradled in her arms, tell- 
ing him stories, and ever 
and anon softly crooning 
some old plantation song. 


While Laddie was list- 
ening to the stories told 
by his old mammy, 4 
-very serious and mo- 
mentous consultation was 
being held in his fath- 
er’s study downstairs. It 
was a very grave matter, 
this conference with Doc- 
tor Brown, the family 
physician. 


After the door had 
closed upon the bluff, 
kind-hearted old doctor, 
Cyril Langdon, called 
his wife and said: “The 
doctor tells me _ that 
Voorhman, the noted eye 
specialist, has just ar- 
rived in this country, and 
that he will be in Washington the whole of next week. 
He urges us to carry Laddie to him, and says that if 
there is the faintest possibility that anything can be 
done for him Voorhman will tell us.” 


His wife’s face went white, and she said quickly: 
“You haven’t told Laddie yet, have you?” 


“No,” he replied, “I thought it was best to wait until 
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something had been decided upon before mentioning it 
to him.” ; ; 

“Next week, did you say? The time is very close, but, 
of course, we must carry him. We may never have a 
chance like this again. And, then, too, Laddie is in 
perfect physical condition now to stand the shock and 
strain of an operation if one should be necessary.” 

So the decision was reached that Laddie should be 
carried to Washington to see the great specialist, and 
if the latter thought anything could be done, he should 
operate at once. 

“You must tell him, Sylvia.” 


“No, no, I cannot,” she cried, “I could not stand it. 
Why not let Mammy tell him? He loves her so dearly 
and she could do it much better than either of us.” 


He acquiesced with a heavy heart and bowed head, 
and clasping her fingers for a moment, he turned and 
made his way out into the open. 

x * * * * 

Sunday night, after the house had grown quiet, when 
the nursery was again a place of fantastic shadows and 
mystic lights, with the logs sputtering and cracking in 
the great fireplace, Mammy took Laddie up into her lap 
and told him about the great doctor who was coming to 
Washington and how her Laddie was going to see him 
and how, if all went well, he might in five or six months 
have his sight fully restored and be able to see every- 
thing just like other people. Towards the end, a quiver 
crept into her voice and she ceased speaking. Laddie 
had risen half way and his little body was tense with 
suppressed feeling. However, he did not say a word, 
but only slipped his small hand into hers and listened 
wistfully to the soothing voice as it talked cheerfully on 
of all the good times they would have in the future. 
His soul was filled with a strange new wonder, and he 
could hardly believe it possible that he might really be 
able to see. Finally, the tense little body relaxed and 
in sleepy tones he said: “Mammy, please sing ‘Sweet- 
est Li'l’ Feller’ before I go to sleep.” 


The words of the song he loved so well broke sweetly 
on the stillness of the dim and shadowy room, folded 
him in with their caressing notes, then gradually grew 
sefter and lower, until at last they died away into silence 
and the room was quiet. Laddie had drifted away into 
slumberland. i 

* * * * * 


On Wednesday morning Doctor Brown came by in 
his car and Laddie and mother and father were whirled 
away to the city, and then on through the streets until 
the hotel where the famous specialist was stopping, was 
reached. There he took Laddie away with him into a 
rear room, where they stayed for a long while. When 
they finally appeared again a little smile was playing 
over the boy’s face and there was a suspicion of tears 
in the voice of the great surgeon as he said: ‘“Laddie 
1s coming back tomorrow and stay with me for awhile, 
and then we are going to give him a new pair of eyes.” 

As they drove back to their home they were all very 


silent, only a strange and wonderful light shone on 
Laddie’s face. 





Thursday came around and again they went into the 
city and this time, instead of the hotel, they went to 
one of the large hospitals, where Doctor Voorhman was 
daily performing marvelous operations and accomplish- 
ing many wonderful things. 

Then it was that Laddie went into the great stone 
building, with its spotless interior and soft-moving nurses 
and attendants, and was put to bed in a large, bright 
room by a smiling white-capped nurse. After seeing 
that he was perfectly comfortable in every way, his 
mother and father told him good-bye in as cheerful a 
manner as they could muster, then turned away with 
heavy hearts and made their way homeward just as the 
dusky shadows were slowly creeping down. 


Many anxious days passed by and while they heard 
of Laddie’s progress daily, still their hearts were not 
comforted. ‘The operation was successful,” said Dr. 
Voorhman, “as far as he could tell, but, of course, he 
could not be absolutely positive that it would result in 
the restoration of Laddie’s sight.” 


At last the little fellow was brought home, one cold 
bright day, just as he had gone, in Doctor Brown’s ma- 
chine, and then followed months of watchful care on the 
part of everyone to see that not a ray of light reached 
his eyes in any manner. Laddie stood it all very brave- 
ly, but as the day drew near when the bandages were 
to be removed and it would be known whether he would 
see or not, the spirits sank lower and lower. 

Finally the day arrived, and with Laddie’s mother 
and father and the old mammy, all gathered one even- 
ing, in the nursery, with no light but that from the 
logs blazing on the hearth, Doctor Brown gently re- 
moved the bandages that had been on so long, oh, so 
long. At first not a word was said, all was hushed 
anxiety, then a long sigh escaped from Laddie’s tightly- 
closed lips, and in tones of inconceivable awe and won- 
der, he exclaimed: ‘Oh, it is true at last. I can 
really see.” 


They were all very, very happy there in the glow of 
the firelight. At last, in drowsy but happy tones, Laddie 
said, “Sing me about ‘Sweetest Li’l’ Feller,’ Mammy.” 


With the flames throwing her happy face into bright 
relief, his old mammy,sang in a way that she had never 
sung before: 


“Sweetes’ li’l feller, 
Ev'rybody knows; 
Dunno what to call him, 
But he’s mighty lak’ a rose! 
Lookin’ at his Mammy 
Wid eyes so shiny blue, 
M’ek you think that heav’n 
Is comin’ clost ter you. 
W’en he’s dar asleepin’, 
In his li’l’ place, 
Think I see de angels 
Lookin’ thro’ de lace. 
W’en de dark is fallin’, 
W’en de shadders creep, 
Den dey come on tip-toe 
Ter kiss ’im in his sleep.” 


The voice died away in silence. The stillness was 
unbroken. Laddie slept—Adapted from Onward. 
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Dis worl’ ain’t civilized nohow; 
De wile man somewhar ’bout, 

An’ if you scratch down deep ernuff 
You sho to dig him out. 


De natyul man ts jes de same— 
Don’ cyar what you do, 

An’ ’cept de Gospel in his h’art 
Old Satan comin’ thu. 


De only thing dat I can see 
To do folks any good 

Is—put de Bible in dey han’s 
An’ make it understood 


—W. G. Wilson. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM FOR APRIL. 


A Picture Meeting 
HyMn-—Jesus Saves. 


READING—The First African Christian. Acts 


8 :26-40. 


PRAYER by adult leader. 


SIBLE 


Hymn—Give of your Best to the Master. 
PICTURE REPORTS. 
CircLe of sentence prayers closed by leader. 
Map Stupy—Where we have Negro Churches and Mis- 
sions. 
(Use April Survey map). 
HymNn—Sunshine in the Soul. 
Srory—‘Sweetes’ Lil’ Feller.” 


Hymn—What will you give to Jesus. 


This is Caspar Woodbridge, Jr., of China, 
taken the day he was 18 months old. Like his 
father, he is a born athlete, and has the Junior 
tennis championship as good as won already. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


For your April program assign numbers from one to 
ten to members of the band. Ask each to get a copy of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, count the pictures in the 
Home Mission Department, begining with the figure of 
the Negro man as No. 1 (do not count map as picture) 
and take the picture that corresponds to the number you 
have given him. He is to tell the story of this picture 
at the meeting in one minute. This should prove in- 
teresting and enable them to learn a good deal about 
our Negro work. Follow this, after a hymn, with the 
map-study suggested, having éach member who has not 
described a picture name and locate one Negro church 
or mission. Let the ones who locate Richmond, Atlanta 


and Louisville (appointed beforehand) tell briefly of the 
All hymns are from Life and Ser- 


work at each place. 
vice Hymns. 


And this is John Knox Miller who lives in 
the Congo Belge, Africa. His parents are our 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller. Look 
at the Missionary List in the back of the Sur- 
vey and see if you can find the stations where 
these two boys live. 
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Livingstone 


To lift the sombre fringes of the Night, 
To open lands long darkened to the 
Light, 
To heal grim wounds, to give the 
blind new sight, 
Right merrily wrought he. 


Forth to the fight he fared, 

High things and great he dared, 
He thought of al! men but himself. 
Himself he never spared. 

He greatly loved— 


He greatly lived— 
And died right mightily. 
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“To Give the Blind New Sight.” 


* * * * 





He passed like light across the darkened land, 
And dying, left behind him this command, @ 
“The door is open! So let it ever stand !” 3 ty 
Full mightily wrought he. —John Oxenham ; 
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“To Open Lands Long Darkened to the Light,” 
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Monthly Topic 


URING the past year the entire Belgian Congo has 

been going through a process of social upheaval 

and tribal readjustment that has largely affected 
both the work of the missionaries in reaching the people 
ind the life of the churches and evangelistic centres 
which represented the results of evangelization in for- 
mer years. Many small villages have been broken up 
and the people brought together in larger groups along 
the new highways that are beginning to traverse the coun- 
try. Owing to the large employment of native labor in 
highway building and other forms of government work 
many congregations have been scattered, involving an 
apparent loss to the church, but also carrying the Gos- 
pel leaven into many new places hitherto. unreached. 
Inasmuch as the spirit of personal evangelism has al- 
ways been a characteristic feature of the religious life of 
our African comverts, it is to be hoped that this dispersion 
of them may have the same result that it had in the 
early church when those who were scattered abroad affer 
the stoning of Stephen went everywhere preaching the 
Gospel. These new and larger villages located along the 
highways will also be more easily accessible and will en- 
able individual evangelists to reach larger numbers than 
was possible before. 

Recent discoveries of valuable mineral deposits have 
resulted in greatly enlarged industrial development, some 
of which is under direct government auspices and some 
under individual enterprise with government super- 
vision. These enterprises have also required a greatly 
increased employment of native labor at much higher 
wages than have been customary heretofore. Sad to say, 
these native laborers with their increased wages and the 
large industrial plants where they are gathered, are 
brought into contact with the vices of a white civilization 
such as is always found in new countries where the 
white man is separated from the social and religious in- 
fluences of his homeland. 

It is a thousand pities that the missionary forces in 
a country like the Congo should be too weak to garrison 
all these new industrial centres.as they develop, and 
should lack any of the facilities which are necessary to 
enable them to combat successfully the forces of evil that 
alwavs seem to abound in proportion to the extent of 
industrial and commercial development. It is no doubt 
due in part to the facts mentioned above that our African 
mission reports a smaller numerical gain this year than 
it has been doing for several previous years. 

A most encouraging feature of the year’s work is the 
response which the native church has given to the effort 
of the mission to develop a larger liberality and a stronger 
spirit of self-reliance and self-support. The amount of 
native contributions: reported is 46,785 francs, given en- 
tirely by the native Christians, which is more than double 
the amount given last year by both natives and mission- 
aries combined. The average monthly wages of native 
laborers is about 10 francs. These gifts therefore repre- 

‘nt an average of more than a month’s wages per capita. 


Mutoto. 


The work of training native evangelists is receiving 
special emphasis, the effort being made to give a more 


Africa 


thorough training than heretofore, which is made possible 
by the Morrison Bible School, which is intended ulti- 
mately to become a full-fledged Theological Seminary, 
and whose courses of instruction are being continually 
made more thorough as material from the preparatory 
schools, capable of receiving higher instruction, is being 
furnished in larger numbers. In order to meet the need 
for a better equipped evangelistic force, which is a 
constantly growing one, it is of prime importance that 
the educational program planned and formulated in such 
a thorough going way by our Mr. Gilliam should be 
gotten under way and developed as rapidly as possible. 
Mr. Gilliam is now at home on furlough, but will be 
returning soon with a number of specially trained educa- 
tional helpers whom the Executive Commitee is planning 
to send out. One of the things for which Africa waits 
before coming.to its own is the development of scientific 
agriculture adapted to its peculiarities of climate and 
soil. Our mission is making a contribution in this 
direction in the agricultural department attached to the 
Bible School under the care of Rev. A. L. Edmiston. 
While teaching a theoretical knowledge of agriculture 
Mr. Edmiston has been able to make a very practical con- 
tribution towards the food supply of the students at the 
school. An indirect incidental advantage of the agri- 
cultural department is the elimination of some students 
who object to manual labor as a part of their training 
and who in that way reveal their lack of the character 
required for efficient service as builders of a native 
church. What we thus lose in numbers will be more than 
made up in the quality of the future native ministry and 
in their evangelistic efficiency. 


Bibanga. 

Among the new additions to our missionary equip- 
ment is the hospital at Bibanga station, funds for which 
were given by a friend from Pennsylvania, and which 
has already been partly erected under the supervision 
of Mr. Longenecker, who adds to his more than usual 
ability as a preacher of the Gospel the very desirable 
accomplishment for an African missionary of a scientific 
knowledge of the art of house-building. Just at present 
we have more hospitals than doctors in our African Mis- 
sion. The necessary shortness of the term in Africa 
makes the manning of that Mission doubly difficult, re- 
quiring about double the force that would be required if 
the,term of service were the same as in China and Japan. 
And when this short term is made even shorter in the 
case of our medical men by physical breakdowns by over 
work and by attacks of sleeping sickness which some of 
them have suffered, the difficulty of keeping our hospitals 
supplied is greatly increased. At one time during the 
past year there was only one doctor on the field to take 
care of the health of our missionaries and the other 
medical work at five separate stations. 


Luebo. 

An interesting addition to the force at Luebo was Mr. 
John Morrison, a Scotch Presbyterian, who was 1n the 
employ of one of the trading companies of Lusambo as 
an expert accountant, but who felt the call to spiritual 
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Missions 
work and was very gladly welcomed to membership in 
the mission. 

The Carson Industrial School has had a prosperous 
year with an attendance of 110. The school has a 
tannery and shoe department whose business reaches out 
to every section of the colony and has recently been 
asked to fill an order for a pair of shoes for the Vice- 
Governor. ‘The brick department is also rendering 
valuable service both in an educational way and in add- 
ing substantial additions to the equipment of the station. 
A Bible course has also been added during the year, with 
classes meeting daily, attended by all the students and 
in which they are showing a very encouraging interest. 
A new brick and tile church costing 11,000 francs all of 
which was contributed by the native congregation has 
been erected. .The church also supports four pastors 
and sixty-nine out-stations. 

Mr. Vinson has been doing a very fine piece of work 
in the translation of the Scriptures and in the prepara- 
tion of tracts and Sunday School literature. For the 
publication of this literature we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society which has ren- 
dered this service without charge as a part of its own 
great missionary propaganda.- We regret to state that 
this vitally important work is temporarily suspended by 
Mr. Vinson’s return to London on account of Mrs. Vin- 
son’s attack of sleeping ‘sickness. 

The damage to the hospital caused by fire last year 
has been completely repaired. A number of native boys 
have been instructed in minor surgery and the adminis- 
tration of drugs and in laboratory work. Some of these 
are now able to make an intelligent diagnosis of preva- 
lent diseases and will be able as they go out to render 
valuable service in the relief of malaria and other forms 
of parasitic disease and in the treatment of bodily in- 
juries. The Vice-Governor of the colony has offered to 








give a State certificate, similar to those given to the 
graduates of the State hospitals, to anyone completing 
the three year course at Luebo. 

The work in the girls’ home and in the day school, 
conducted by the women of the station, has had a pros- 
perous year. The ultimate outcome of this work neces- 
sarily will be a great improvement in the home life of 
our church members which of course will react in many 
ways on the work of the church. 


Bulape. 

The force at Bulape has been greatly weakened by the 
home coming of several members of the station and the 
call for help at some of the other stations for services re- 
garded as more indispensable than those which some of 
the members of the station were doing. One unfortunate 
circumstances connected with the inadequacy of the mis- 
sionary force at all of our stations is that some of the 
missionaries are obliged to give their time to varieties of 
work for which they have had no training, evangelists are 
obliged to build houses because there is no one else to 
build them, and trained teachers have to keep books and 
supervise mechanical operations for the lack of those 
who have been trained in these departments. One of 
the wonders of missionary work everywhere is the suc- 
cess which attends it in spite of the fact that it has 
never been possible to have it conducted as a business 
on business principles. 

For lack of space we have been obliged to give this 
much abbreviated resume of the annual letter of the 
mission containing the account of the year’s work. This 
letter concludes with the following appeal: ‘We need 
your prayers. We need to feel that you are saying with 
Paul, ‘I thank my God upon all my remembrance of 
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you all making supplication with joy. 


Conference of Pastors and Elders of the Mutoto Station! Note variety of costumes, 


you, always in every. supplication of mine on behalf of | 
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SLAVERY IN AFRICA. 


MONG the most backward people in Europe to 
A adopt modern ideas in regard to the exploitation 

of uncivilized colonials are our friends, the Portu- 
guese. In East Africa slave holding has been made 
technically illegal, but through cunning devices of many 
kinds forced labor under most oppressive conditions is 
still maintained. . In the province of Mozambique the 
following labor regulations have been adopted: 


1. “Natives who do not properly cultivate their own 
properties, or do not offer themselves for work in the 
ordinary way, may be urged to enter into contracts with 
the company or individuals to work for a period to be 
agreed upon, which is not less than three months.” 


2.. “Failing compliance with these regulations they 


may be sentenced to correctional labor for not less than 
a fortnight or more than a year, at one-third of the 
ordinary wage, to be paid in kind.” 


3. “Natives who do not perform their labor volun- 
tarily may be invited to work for the company or in- 
dividuals, and in case of refusal or resistance may be 
oudemned to correctional labor under the surveillance 


NOTES AND 


A man who had been caught and torn by a crocodile 
was brought to Yakusu (B. M. S.) for treatment. His 
wounds were cleaned and the needle applied, at which 
stage the patient began to make remarks. “What! Is 
a man to die twice in one day?” Snap went the needle 
as the patient wriggled under the first puncture. “Not 
finished yet! Fancy sewing a man like a piece of cloth.” 
Click! The last curved needle gone. “Give me a 
straight needle, sighs the doctor. “Get a sewing ma- 
chine doctor, get a sewing machine. What next will be 
done to men’s bodies?” After the wounds on the back 
and legs were bound up, a bad rip on thé arm was 
attended to, and the arm tied.in-a bent position. ‘Shall 
I not be able to stretch my arm again? Unfasten it. 
If my arm cannot be used I cannot get my living. I 
was only getting my living and got my death instead. 
Ah! killed getting my living.” 
isciilie—enes 


Dr. Young writes from Soochow of the ovation he re- 
ceived on his return from furlough. We do not wonder 
when we read the story of the work being done at the 
Soochow Hospital. 

Speaking of the general disorder and looting and the 
impotence of the government at Peking he tells us that 
some of the wonderful relics of ancient China which 
have been kept for ages at the Museum at Peking are to 
be sold by the government to meet current expenses. 
There are no funds in the treasury to pay government 
employees and one wonders how it is going to be possible 
to maintain any government at all. 


——_O-——_ 


A number of our furloughed missionaries were present 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee on February 
12th. Miss Leila Kirtland of Japan told us of the won- 
derful revival that had prevailed in the girls’ school at 
Nagoya during the year, and stressed the need of addi- 


of the police, during which they will be lodged and fed 
and: will receive a wage in kind corresponding to one- 
third of that paid to other laborers.” 

4. “Employers may requisition the labors of natives 
condemned to correctional labor under police surveillance 
from the company in the same manner. In such cases 
of course the two-thirds wage forfeited by the native 
will accrue to the company.” 

In Angola in West Africa every able-bodied native is 
required to give not less than 90 days every year to 
some form of industrial establishment, and if the na- 
tive does not volunteer for this service he is pro facto 
condemned to 180 days labor. 

These are rather high prices for these helpless people 
to pay for the blessings of Portuguese rule. 

We trust that some friend of humanity will speedily 
bring this situation to the attention of the International 
Court of Justice, now that this institution is set up and 
teady for business. Whether America becomes formally 
a member of the Court or not, the American point of 
view in regard to such matters will be finely represented 
by our fellow-countryman, the Hon. John Bassett Moore. 


PERSONALS. 


tional teachers for the school and especially for those 
who had kindergarten training. Rev. W. C. McLauchlin 
of China told of the vast numbers and widely extended 
territory of the North Kiangsu “Mission field, and of 
how the work was progressing in spite of bandits and 
poverty caused by political disturbance and other hin- 
drances. Rev. R. D. Bedinger of Africa told of the ex- 
ceedingly interesting work of the Bible Training School 
at Mutoto of which Rev. C. L. Crane is principal, but 
he also told us how impossible it was to conduct such a 
school with any degree of satisfaction with only one man, 
as sometimes happens at-the school, in charge of over 
200 pupils, and with such a lack of interior equipment as 
the school has at the present time. Mr. Bedinger looks 


well and vigorous and his steadiness of nerve does not 


seem to have been in any degree impaired by the electrical 
shock he experienced some time ago when his house was 
struck by lightning. Rev. T. C. Vinson of Africa told 
the committee in his simple, modest way, of the great 
work he has been doing in carrying to completion the 
work of Dr. Morrison in translating the Scriptures. Rev. 
R. F. Cleveland, also of the African Mission, who has 
been on furlough but is now returning to the field 
stressed the indispensable need of industrial workers to 
help build the houses for which the women of our 
church provided the money more than two years ago. 
Our Industrial School in Africa is beginning to turn out 
graduates who can do mechanical work under proper 
supervision but it will be some time before we can hope 
to train natives who will be competent to plan and direct 
building construction. Rev. Geo. W. Taylor of the North 
Brazil Mission stressed the needs of that mission for 
better equipment for its boys’ high school at Garanhuns 
and for the establishment of parochial schools connected 
with the churches to furnish material for the high school 
and for the Theological Seminary which we hope soon 
to have built in the city of Pernambuco. 
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Missions 


Referring to Mrs. Patterson’s article, A Miracle in 
China, we venture to answer the query in the last para- 
graph by expressing the opinion that the miracle in 
the case was the spiritual one. The other features 
‘n the case would follow that miracle in a perfectly 
natural way. The power in all healing is Divine power, 
but we have never yet seen any sufficient demonstration 
of the truth of the claims of what is called “faith-heal- 
ing” and the healing of Christian Science as being super- 
natural phenomena. 

——_——_-Q-———_- 

We give the following notes from a letter from Dr. 
Robert Price just after his arrival at Taichow, on his 
return from furlough: “It is with joy that we can re- 
port progress in the work here during the time we spent 
in furlough. Every department of the work has de- 
veloped and enlarged. The church attendance has in- 
creased several fold, the schools (both boys’ and girls’) 
have doubled the number of their pupils, the country 
work has grown much, and the medical work has become 
much more popular. Superstitious prejudices are wear- 
ing away and more and more the Gospel is becoming 
recognized as one of the powerful forces in the com- 
munity. Far be it from us to leave the impression that 
the battle is won—the fight is only begun but there are 
indications that strengthen our faith and enlarge our 
hope. 

“Our needs are still great and we are all hoping that 
the equipment campaign will meet with a hearty response 
from the people of our church and that the missionaries 
may be made more efficient for the Lord’s work and that 
they may do it more and more in a manner which shall 
glorify His name.” 

—Oo-——_ 

Rev. J. C. Crane writes from Korea of the recitation 
of the Shorter Catechism made by a young man at Nak- 
gung at an evangelistic meeting held in the ancestral 
home of the village “Yangban.” Just six months pre- 
viously this young man had heard his first Gospel mes- 
sage and had hardly missed a service since that time. He 
walked seven miles to meet Mr. Crane in order to make 
his recitation. 

<ilianligealiich 

We wonder if the statement made in a recent paper 
published in Korea is true that there are more pupils in 
the church schools in the territory of our mission than in 
all our Southern Presbyterian Church schools in this 
country. Anyway it is true that the appetite for educa- 
tion among the young generation in Korea is nothing 
short of ravenous. 

It is also said that there is one small preparatory school 
of our church (not named) in this country that has more 
quipment than all the Korean church schools combined. 

silmarcaited 

Rev. W. McS. Buchanan sends an interesting account 
of the meeting of the General Assembly of the Japanese 
Independent Presbyterian Church held in November of 
ne year. Among other items of interest he mentions 

at: 

“Sixteen young men were introduced to the Assembly 
as having passed the examination for ordination. This 
Was a matter of much interest, a mark of progress, and 
4 sign of promise. I said, ‘young men,’ but I recail 


that one was a young woman, who has taken a thorough 


training, and is doing excellent work as ‘Pastor’s Assist- 


ant’ in one of the big churches. 

“The business of the Assembly was attended to with 
despatch, and a fine spirit prevailed. On the last morn- 
ing of this General Assembly in the Sunrise Kingdom, 
a sunrise prayer-meeting was held to recount God’s bless- 
ings in the past, and to seek new vision for the future 
and grace and strength to press on. It was touching 
and inspiring to see the Stated Clerk, Rev. Kobayashi, 
who lost his wife, children and all his earthly possessions, 
in his usual place manifesting a remarkably calm and 
submissive spirit, and inspiring confidence and zeal in 
others.” 

jesnaiadlictionets 

A note from Mrs. Morrow dated February 6th speaks 
of two battles fought in the neighborhood of Zitacuaro, 
Mexico, with only the same number of deaths. We trust 
her forecast that the rebellion is on the wane will prove 
correct. 

The friends at Zitacuaro are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of being able to rebuild the Graybill Memorial 
School and soon have it in running order on the funds 
that we were able to transfer to them from the sale of 
our property in Cuba. 

alain 


A note from Mr. Jas. H. Wray, who is representing off 


Christian Endeavors in Mexico and conducting a most 
interesting social center at Toluca gives a very encourag- 
ing account of his work and does not mention any in- 
terference with it on account of political conditions. 

He says the church at Toluca now has a native pastor, 
a man of splendid gifts and consecration, and has reached 
entire self-support. Results like this are what we are 
aiming for in all our work in Mexico and everywhere 
else. The name of this pastor is Rev. Rodolfo Torres. 
We extend him through Mr. Wray our salutations, and 
best wishes for abundant success in his work. 
eiothin 





One of many pleasant episodes in connection with — 


the recent Conference of Mission Boards at Atlantic City 
was the meeting with Rev. Dr. Henry Beets, Foreign 
Secretary of the Christian Reform Church in North 
America. ‘This church has recently been welcomed by 
our North Kiangsu Mission in China as a helper in the 
work of evangelizing that great and needy field. The 
Mission Board of this church has its headquarters at 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, and its constituency is largely. 


made up of the descendents of the Dutch Colonists by 
which that part of Michigan is so largely populated. 
They are characterized by the same sturdy type of char- 
acter and the same unswerving adherence to old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy for which they were noted in the Father- 
land. 

Since returning home we have received a copy of “The 
Christian Reformed Church in North America” by Dr. 
Beets, published by the Eastern Avenue Book Store, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, from whom it may be ordered. 
This book is cordially commended to the readers of the 
SuRVEY, not only as giving an ‘interesting account of a 
comparatively little known branch of the American 


Protestant Church but as introducing them to some 
friends with whom we are to have very close and sym- 
pathetic relations in one of our most important mission 


fields. . 
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MISSIONARY ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS. 


For Africa—On the Canadian Pacific “Minnedosa” St. 
John to Antwerp, January 3ist, Dr. and Mrs. 
Geo. R. Cousar, Miss Alma Headen, and Miss 
Margaret Liston. 

For Mexico—Miss Lettie Beaty returned to Mexico in 
January. Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. Myers, associate 
workers in the Mexico Mission for one year, left 
for Mexico, January 7, 1924. 
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HOME ON REGULAR FURLOUGH: 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Bedinger. 
Brazil—Miss Genevieve Marchant; R€v. 

George W. Taylor. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. Robert Knox. 
Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. James O. Shelby. 
Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, of Africa, returned to this 
country on account of the death of his wife. 


and Mrs, 


HISTORY OF MEDICAL WORK AT LUEBO. 


Dr. THos. T. STrxRup. 


"JT IS HARD for us comparative newcomers to look 
back on Luebo thirty years ago and even faintly 
realize conditions found by our pioneer missionaries, 

Lapsley and Shephard. While the degraded spiritual 

condition of the native population aroused in them evan- 

gelistic zeal, the physical horrors that met the eye on every 

hand, the sleeping-sickness patient left outside the vil- 

lage to die or perhaps to be eaten alive by driver ants, the 

lepers dragging out a miserable existence with fingers 
and toes dropping off, enormous ulcers, dressed native 
fashion with stinking poultices, must have impressed on 
them the need for medical aid in their mission work. 

I can imagine them using up the scanty supplies of 
personal medicines in a feeble effort to relieve the suffer- 
ing, watching without being able to interfere, the native 
submit to the witch doctor whose power through agelong 
superstition he has been taught to fear. 


While during the early years the missionaries did 
what they could with scanty means and under difficulties 
impossible for us to realize today, Mr. Snyder was 
probably the first to attempt definite medical work for 
the natives. His training as a pharmacist was of great 
value to him in this work. The older generation of na- 
tives still talk of the things that he did. The coming of 
Dr. Coppedge removed medical work from the hap- 
hazard class, and placed it where it belongs in Foreign 
Missions, to the front, the forerunner of evangelistic 
work, the opener of the path. I hope that some day Dr. 
Coppedge himself will tell of those early years, of the 
constant fight against superstition on the part of the 
natives, the lack of understanding on the part of mis- 
sionaries. His equipment, a few bottles of pills, his dis- 
pensary, a mud hut. I can remember being initiated into 
the medical work by Dr. Coppedge, see him standing 
with a pill in one hand and a cup of water in the other, 
giving the medicine himself, explaining to me that unless 
personal supervision was given to each patient, the 
chances were that he would be back in a few days with 
the pills on a string like a necklace, complaining that 
the medicine was ineffective. 

In those days the mission doctor was the only medical 
man in the entire Kassai District, and his services were 
in demand by traders, state officials and others, necessi- 
tating long and tedious journeys. The first operations 
were performed by him with relatives and tribesmen of 
the patient standing by armed to the teeth. After he 
returned from his first furlough a small brick pharmacy 
was built containing dispensary, operating room and a 
small room for one or two inpatients, a great improve- 


ment over the mud hut, but without screening or win- 
dows. In this place as many as 100 patients were treated 
daily, many of the patients being carried from several 
days’ journey away to Nganga Buka or witch doctor from 
a foreign country. In 1913 our first trained nurse, Miss 
Elda May Fair, came to the field and during Dr. Cop. 
pedge’s absence carried on a wonderful work, starting 
the inpatient department on a larger scale in a large 
shed built of sticks and with a palm leaf roof. 

In 1914 ground was broken for the McKowen Me- 
morial Hospital, which was finished in 1916. The con- 
secrated layman, Mr. Hillhouse, is the master builder of 
this hospital and it will stand as a monument to him 
when his days of labor in the Congo are over. During 
the construction of this building, the medical work was 
carried on in the old pharmacy, and as the natives were 
by now more used to medical work it was possible to 
begin operating on more serious cases. Miss Fair would 
carry on the work during the day, keeping the special 
cases for me to see in the evening. On account of the 
small staff it was necessary for me to run the sawmill 
four days a week. Every Friday we operated on cases 
selected during the week. In 1916 Dr. Coppedge re- 
turned from furlough and later in the same year Miss 
Miller, a trained nurse, came to help him during the 
absence of Miss Fair and myself from the field. The 
new hospital building being now finished it was possible 
to take care of about fifty inpatients in addition to the 
work done for the dispensary and outpatients. By this 
time the new stations were in full swing, Mutoto and 
Bulape, and trips were necessary to these stations up 
to the arrival of Dr. King in 1915 and Dr. Kellersberger 
in 1916. In 1917 I returned to the field with Mrs. 
Stixrud, who is a trained nurse. We arrived in the midst 
of an epidemic of dysentery which in spite of all that 
could be done was sweeping hundreds of lives away. 
Miss Fair especially did great work during this epidemic. 
With medicines and advice from Luebo, she opened up 
camps for patients in the Bakuba country, and saved 
many lives. During this period our mission suffered 
two great losses. Dr. Coppedge had to give up the Congo 
work on account of the declining health of Mrs. Cop- 
pedge and they are now serving our Lord and Master 
in our Mexican field. 

In the early part of 1918 the General Conference of 
Protestant Missions in the Congo met in Luebo and Dr. 
Morrison, the beloved leader of our mission, was elected 
chairman of the conference. 

He had already been over four years on the field and 
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the additional strain of the conference work lowered his 
resistance to such an extent that he was not able to rally 
when attacked by dysentery. His death was a great blow 
to our mission. He was our leader, not because he was 
the senior missionary on the field, but because he in- 
spired the confidence of everyone with whom he came 
in contact. His unrelenting stand for justice to the na- 
tives made many hate and fear him, but while hating 
and fearing him they were forced to respect him as one 
of the first missionary statesmen of the world. 

From 1918 on, rapid strides have been made in the 
medical work. The policy of. training natives as medical 
assistants was started as early as 1910 by Dr. Coppedge 
and has been continued up to the present. -The progress 
has necesssarily been slow as it was not possible in the 
beginning to pick up the best material for this work. 

Now we are able to get the best element among the 
natives to take up this work, and regular three year 
courses are given following the training outlined by the 
Congo Government. Our graduates are then given an 


examination by the government physician and cértificates 
are given them which places them on the same footing as 
those graduated from the government schools. Last year 
seven of our boys were given certificates. They are 
eagerly snapped up by the larger companies and given 
good salaries. 

In 1921 a great calamity struck us, one entire wing of 
the new hospital was destroyed by fire and one year’s 
supply of medicines, our entire laboratory equipment and 
electric plant were burned. However, the McKowen’s 
who gave the original hospital have now given enough 
money to rebuild the burned wing and also enough to 
build another wing and a new electric plant. The de- 
stroyed wing is already rebuilt, and plans are ready for 
further construction. 

Tie Lord has wonderfully blessed us in this work, 
and it has proven the opening wedge for the Gospel of 
our Master. May the results of the past be an earnest 
of the blessings of the future as we continue in His name. 

Luebo, Congo Belge. 


THE BLOOD COVENANT IN AFRICA. 
Rev. T. C. VINson. 


NCIENT customs still prevail to a very large ex- 
tent in Africa. Not infrequently one of these cus- 
toms is found to serve as a point of contact be- 

tween the native and the missionary as he preaches the 
Gospel. A striking illustration is the “‘blood-covenant,”’ 
which is the most sacred and most binding oath the 
African of the Belgian Congo can take. In entering 
upon this covenant he solemnly binds himself to fulfil 
all the conditions in the agreement, at the same time 
calling down upon his head the direst of curses in the 
event he should break his oath. 

The covenant is made in this district in the following 
manner: When two tribes have been at war or at 
variance with each other and are seeking to make peace, 
the “treaty” is “signed” and sealed with this covenant. 
The “go-betweens” having arranged the preliminaries, 
a neutral spot is selected, where the ceremonies are to 


pr ts. 


take place. On the chosen date the representative men 
of each tribe bring sheep, which they exchange after 


_ breaking their legs. 


A cup of water is brought and one of the representa- 
tives mixes a little Indian hemp with it. Each man then 
cuts a gash on his right wrist and adds a few drops of 
blood to the mixture. The contents are next poured 
through the muzzle of a gun barrel and caught in an- 
other cup as it flows from the other end. This signifies 
loyalty to each other in the event of war. 

The contracting parties now take their stand upon 
a leopard skin and grasp the cup, containing the mix- 
ture, with their right hands, each holding his left hand 
under the thigh of the other. Standing in this posture 
they in turn drink equal portions of the contents of the 
cup. Having mingled blood with blood with the symbol 
of peace and the symbol of war, they thus pledge them- 





Corn raised by the Students of the Mutoto Bible School. The records made by these boys might rival some of those made by our own 


Corn Club boys. 
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selves loyally to protect their mutual interests in peace 
and war, even at the price of their own blood. 


This part of the ceremony being complete, the sheep 
are killed by cutting the throat, the blood flowing out 
on the ground. The carcasses are divided, each party 
taking half of his own and half of the other’s. The 
meat is dressed and cooked in two large native pots and 
all the near relatives of the representative parties eat 
of it. This signifies that they also obligate themselves 
to fulfil the conditions of the covenant. 


The analogy between this ancient custom and the 
Christian’s covenant relationship with Christ must not, 
of course, be pressed too far, but the essential features 


[ April, 1924 


——. 


serve as a vivid illustration of Christ’s sacrifice for ys 
in order to bring peace between God and the rebellious 
sinner. Christ Himself is at once the Mediator of the 
covenant and the lamb of the sacrifice. We enter into 
the covenant relationship with Him and partake of His 
life through the symbols of His flesh and His blood. We 
pledge our loyalty to Him and He promises to sustain 
us. If we break the covenant we bring upon ourselves 
the fate of those who have “trodden under foot the Son 
of God and have counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith they were sanctified, an unholy thing, and 
have done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” Christ is 
the Mediator of a “better covenant,” which is established 
upon better promises.—Missionary Review. 


a8 WHY DOES THE CONGO NATIVE RUN FROM HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW.? 


« ¥ ~~ 
hs ceed il 


Rev. Rost. D. BEDINGER. 


OME time ago I lost my way in a village and re- 

quested a young man to put me in the right path. 

As we rounded a house he gave a sudden leap and 
was off at full speed. As I called to him he slackened 
his speed but never turned his face. I noticed his 
shoulders shaking as if he were convulsed with laughter, 
or was it fear? I inquired into his strange conduct. 
With a sheepish grin, he said: “That woman back 
there is my mother-in-law and I saw her face!” 

Rev. P. Smith tells a choice bit. In the village of 
an important Lulua chief, he was invited to occupy the 
brick guest house, one of the few in this land. After 
becoming installed, his cook came up and said, ‘Mr. 
Smith, I wish to do your cooking here, but unless you 
move out of this immediate section I cannot do it.” 
Much surprised, Mr. Smith inquired the reason for so 
unusual a demand. The cook answered, “My mother- 
in-law is one of the wives of this chief and if I re 
main in close proximity to this harem I am likely to 
see her face!” Rather than subject him to such a har- 
rowing experience, Mr. Smith removed to the house of 
tlte evangelist, some distance away. 

Recently I was doing pastoral work in the local vil- 
lage. I ran across a man who is not a Christian. He 
was not even attending the inquirers’ class. When I 


4 
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Students in the Boys’ School, Mutoto Station, Africa. Their 


— have little worry over soiled clothes or stockings to 
mend, 


asked him why he did not attend, he replied, “I cannot, 
because my mother-in-law attends.” 

Two years ago one of our most intelligent evangelists, 
Mulumbu, lost his wife with sleeping sickness. After 
many unsuccessful efforts he finally located a prospective 
wife in a nearby village. Since she is only in the in- 
quirers’ class we could not permit the marriage to take 
place until she becomes a baptized convert. Therefore, 
we sent Mulumbu out for two months with a married 
evangelist. Last week I received the following note of 
distress from him: “This village to which you sent 
me is the place where my prospective mother-in-law was 
born. These people and those across the creek from 
Mutoto are the same tribe. They claim that it is the 
same as if my mother-in-law were here; that she re- 
turns from time to time. They are refusing to come to 
Church and to have anything to do with me. I have 
tried to tell them that the custom is evil, that the affair 
of God is of more importance, but they are obdurate. 
Please permit me to go to the.village of Ditolo. There 
I may preach without embarrassment, but here I am 
constantly in hot water.” 

I knew that the poor fellows who get married in this 
land suffer much from the demands of their in-laws, 


Raising vegetables on the Mutoto Farm, Belgian Congo, Africa. 
Note the shade built over the vegetable plots. 
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particularly of their mothers-in-law, but I had not wor- 
ried much about them. It was not my problem, it was 
theirs! I knew a man became a slave, not to his wife, 
but to his mother-in-law, but I did not know that the 
entangling alliance might involve an entire tribe and 
two villages. But here it is, my problem now. A vil- 
lage denied the privilege of hearing the Gospel preached, 
a splendid preacher handicapped and unable to do his 
best work—all because of a custom as ancient as this 
race. How would you have met this problem? 


After consulting a colleague I wrote Mulumbu to 
stand by his job on the ground that he was not yet 
actually married to the girl or to the tribe. That now 
is a fine time to stiffen his backbone against a custom 
that will cost him even dearer if he knuckles under to 
it. That we will never get far with the evangelization 
of his people until many of their marriage customs are 
abandoned. I wonder which will win out in this case, 
the mother-in-law or the Gospel? 


THE REVIVAL AT LUSAMBO. 


Rev. P. SMITH. 


R. HIGGINS asked me to come to Lusambo and 
M assist in a series of services during April. I 

went with fear and trembling. The meeting be- 
gan under very encouraging circumstances. Thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, who are the only missionaries 
there, and the native leaders, several prayer meetings 
had been in progress in the village for a number of 
days. The Holy Spirit was at work. 

The fifteen native evangelists had been called in from 
the outstations and two conferences were held with 
them each day. At 6 A. M., 2 P.'M., and 7 P. M., 
there were preaching services. As the visiting brother, 
it was my privilege to do the preaching. To preach was 
a pleasure, with people listening as they did. I do not 
know when I have enjoyed a week so well. All seemed 
to be hungry for something. 

We invited those who desired to stay after the night 
service to talk with us. One of the native leaders sat 
with Mr. Higgins, another with me. Members of the 
Church, evangelists and even officers, began to come. 
There were one hundred and twenty confessions and re- 
consecrations by men and boys; eighty-six by women 
and girls. A number of evangelists confessed to sins 
of immorality, of which we had no way of knowing. 

What does it all mean? Mr. Higgins expressed my 
thoughts when he said, “I thought with my experience 
with the negro in America ‘and then out here, that I 
had learned them and knew even their thoughts, but I 
see now that I know very little about them. I am now 
ready to begin again. These people have opened their 
hearts, allowing us to see all that is therein. We have 
heard the rusty hinges creaking as they opened. Now 
it is our privilege to help them ‘all we can, not only 
that they return no more to their sins but that they may 
go forward into holier and fuller lives.” 

For a native to call his thoughts sin was a new side 


SOME RESULTS OF THE REVIVAL AT LUSAMBO. 
W. W. HIccIns. 


OR Lusambo station the last eight months have been 
months of trial. Due to the transferring of two 
tamilies from Lusambo to other stations and the 
changing about of the program of work to a certain ex- 
tent, the rumor got out that the mission village and work 
at Lusambo were to be closed. This rumor had a tre- 
mendous effect upon the work of the station and there 
started a decline in interest, in attendance and in church 


to his character. I think that I once heard a native 
admit his laziness, but he did not rate it among his 
sins. At Lusambo one evangelist said, “I have preached 
and preached, but I have been lazy. I might have been 
doing some house to house visitation, or I might have 
done some of this personal work about which you 
preached, but I did not.” A washjack confessed to 
laziness in that since he had been a Christian he had 
never done any active work. He could have been do- 
ing personal work or preaching somewhere every Sunday. 

Twenty-one women confessed to gross sin. Many 
confessed to anger and fighting. The women came to 
Mrs. Higgins at her home after the night services, the 
native pastor’s wife assisting her. They came to Mrs. 
Higgins at other times also. One said, “I knew I had 
done wrong and was not happy. Now that I have 
confessed it is off my heart and I am happy once more.” 

The last night we asked all who had confessed to 
us to make a public confession before their fellow- 
men. We kept telling them that only God could forgive 
sins and that they should confess to Him and ask Him 
to keep them from sinning. 

The remembrance of that week will always be a 
blessing to me. I had never seen God’s Spirit work- 
ing in the hearts of these people as during this week. I 
cannot believe that all who confessed will return to 
their sins. It remains for us to shepherd the flock. Let 
us ‘remember Christ’s words to Peter, ‘““Feed my lambs.” 
Some of them will always be lambs. The prayers of the 
natives, and Mr. and Mrs. Higgins were answered. 
“The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much.” The spirit of Christian love and harmony 
between the natives and missionaries at Lusambo bore 
fruit during our meeting. May God’s richest blessing 
be with us as we work and live with those for who 
Christ died. 


offerings. The crisis was reached in February. Special 
sessions were held with the church officers for the pur- 
pose of prayer and instruction. Earnest prayers were 
made, that the spiritual life of Lusambo station might 
be saved. The backward sweep was checked, but there 
we stood, seemingly unable to make any great headway 
in regaining the ground we had lost. Just at this point, 
in one of the interesting chapters of Lusambo’s history, 
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came the news of the special revival services at Mutoto, 
with its impetus to renewed endeavour on the part of 
natives and missionaries alike. This was Lusambo’s 
lead and opportunity. A revival was the great need ot 
our station at this particular time. 

It was arranged that Rev. Plumer Smith, of Mutoto, 
should come to us for a series of special services. Fri- 
day, the 13th of April, was the time set for his arrival. 
After a most trying trip with its temptations to turn 
back, Mr. Smith arrived on the day appointed. The 
services, which continued for seven days, began that 
night. 

What were some of the results of the meeting? A 
general clean-up, let us say, of practically every Chris- 
tian in the village and many who were not Christians, 
but who expressed the desire to besinstructed in the 
teachings of Christianity. Two hundred and six con- 
fessions were made, first in private, then in open. The 


most impressive feature about the confessions was the 


es 


spirit of shame in which a great many of the confessions 
were made. My two years in the Congo have not caused 
me to consider genuine shame as a characteristic of the 
Congo native. 

Three months have passed since the meetings closed, 
Let us briefly consider what has taken place since then, 
The attendances upon all services and Bible study 
classes have increased from five per cent to ninety per 
cent; the Catechumen classes, one hundred per cent; the 
gifts, twenty-five per cent. In addition to these results, 
we must not lose sight of the genuine interest that has 
developed in all departments of the work, and a stead- 
ily increasing demand for Bibles. One of the most 
common expressions in the village is, “We are happy.” 

Elisha received the double portion of Elijah’s spirit, 
because he was a faithful and watchful friend, he saw. 
Allowing ourselves to be led of the Spirit and remaining 
faithful to God will enable us to see our opportunities 
of serving Him and humanity. 


CHINA. 


S. H. CHESTER 


HE TRANSITION of China from monarchy to 
4% republicanism is progressing slowly as such move- 

ments have always progressed. It took about 
fifty years for the French Revolution to work itself out 
through confusion and chaos and numerous extremes 
and reactions into an orderly system of republican 
government. It was many years after our Declaration of 
Independence before the relations’ between the genera! 
government and the several States of the Union were 
satisfactorily arranged, and only by a great Civil War 
that these relations were settled on a basis acknowledged 
by the whole country. We should not therefore become 
discouraged because China has not in the few years 
since monarchy was overthrown been able to arrive at 
a comfortably working arrangement as between the 
Central Government at Peking and the Provinces. Much 
of the confusion and disorder that has prevailed in re- 
cent years has been due to this State of things. 


The prevalence of banditry throughout a large part 
of China continues and in most cases is directly trace- 
able to the inability of both the Central and Provisional 
Government to command the resources with which to pay 
off their recruits, or to the stealing and squandering of 
these resources by corrupt Officials. 


Alcng with political changes China is also undergoing 
far-reaching changes ‘in the commercial and industrial 
life of her people. The modern factory employing large 
numbers of people, with female labor, child labor, night 
work, long hours, low wages and congested living con- 
ditions, is taking the place of the old native types of in- 
dustry to which the people have been accustomed for ages. 
All of this results in much confusion and oftentimes 
much misery among the laboring classes. 


Some beginnings have already been made towards the 
relief of these conditions. The National Christian Con- 
ference in 1922 adopted resolutions concerning the aboli- 


tion of child-labor of those under twelve years of age, 
the observance of one day of rest in seven and the pro- 
tection of the life and health of the workers which 
groups of Christian workers are endeavoring to bring 
before the authorities in the factories and which have 
heen adopted by the Chambers of Commerce composed 
of both native and foreign business men in some of the 
cities. 

The present religious situation throughout China has 
been set forth in the splendid Survey volume, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National Christian 
Council. The title of this volume is the “Christian 
Occupation of China.” It is now available and should 
be an indispensable part of the equipment of every 
Foreign Mission Office both as a source of information 
to be given to the supporters of our work at home and 
as a guide in the formulation of all plans for future 
advance in the work. 


The development of the work and the establishment 
of organized indigenous churches in every part of China, 
together with the spirit of national self-assertion which 
affects church members as well as others, has produced 
a situation requiring a re-adjustment of relations be- 
tween missions and churches which needs to be handled 
with the greatest wisdom and tact if our missions are 
to retain their influence with the native church so as 
to furnish it with the guidance which it still needs and 
will need for many years to come. We do not believe 
that any body of men of the same number in our 
Southern Presbyterian ministry could be gotten together 
with a higher average of ability and consecration than 
are to be found in the members of our two China Mis- 
sions and we are more and more convinced that our best 
policy will be to leave the settlement of these problems 
as they arise very largely in their hands. 
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Hsuchoufu. 


most inviting field. 


The nee 


the call loud and clear. 





Wanted a Missionary Woman Doctor 


EGBERT W. SMITH. 


For several years we have been trying to find a lady physi- 
cian to go out to China to be the associate of Mrs. Dr. Nettie D. 
Grier in the Mary Irwin Rogers Memorial Hospital for women at 
Mrs. Grier has been doing two women’s}work and 
she can not bear this heavy strain much longer. 

If you, kind reader, are a woman doctor, we beg you to cor- 
respond with us, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, regarding this 


If you are not a woman doctor but know of one who might 
hear the call, please send us her name and address. 
: is urgent, the field incomparably great and destitute, 
Who will answer? 








A MIRACLE IN CHINA. 
Mrs. B. C. PATTERSON. 


teresting story at our city chapel service. She 
says every word of it is true. : 

A woman who was a great sufferer from chronic bron- 
chitis and asthma, lived in the same yard with a Chris- 
tian. 

The subject of this narrative, Mrs. Shaw, suffered ex- 
tremely with shortness of breath, cough and spells of 
not being able to breathe. For four or five months, dur- 
ing the coldest weather, she would be confined to her 
bed. She was seventy years of age, and always used a 
cane. Mrs. Wang often called to see her, when she 
was visiting the Christian neighbor who lived in the 
same yard. 

One day, after many failures, she again urged upon 
her the acceptance of the Gospel. ‘Why should I be- 
lieve your gospel,” she asked. “I am a vegetarian and 
when I die I will become a god, according to the 
Buddhist faith.” 

Mrs. Wang tried to convince her of the fallacy of this 
belief. “Well, then, that as it may,” replied Mrs. Shaw, 
“If I accept your religion will my breathing be better?” 

Here is when Mrs. Wang showed her faith. “Yes,” 
she unhesitatingly replied. ‘There was another Chris- 
tian woman with her. Mrs. Wang said without support, 
she would not have been able to take the stand she did 
that day. 

Mrs. Wang: “Yes, if yow believe with all your heart, 
your breathing will be better.” 

Mrs. Shaw: “Well, what shall I do first?” 

Mrs. Wang: “Tear down your idols and put away 
your incense.” 


Mi: WANG, our Bible woman, related a most in- 


She gave her consent and this was done at once. 


Mrs. Wang: “Now you must break your vegetarian 
vow.” 


Mrs. Shaw: “Mercy upon. me. Giving up my idols 
is not enough?” 

Mrs. Wang: “No. If your faith is true you must 
break your vow to Buddha.” 

Friends in America cannot appreciate what that 
means to a Chinese. A vegetarian eats no meat, fish 
or eggs, and for some reason onions are forbidden. Mrs. 


Shaw finally consented, so Mrs. Wang at once scram- | 


bled some eggs, got a bowl of meat soup, presented them 
to her and she ate—thus according to her superstitutious 
ideas invoking upon herself the anger of heaven. 

Mrs. Wang: “This is not all. You are a great al- 
cohol user. If your faith is true, wine must be given 
up.” 

She finally promised this. 

Mrs. Shaw: ‘Now, truly there can be nothing more?” 

Mrs. Wang: “Yes, one thing more, to be clean and 
perfect, tobacco must be surrendered. 
smoking.” 

And this also she promised. 

Now for the reward of her faith. Her cough ceased, 
her breathing was good; she was able to leave her bed; 
discarded her cane; and for four years, passed a com- 
fortable life. 

She had been a great curse. Mrs. Wang said it was 
impossible to describe the filth of her speech. 

This also was all changed. After her death her face 
became radiant as an angel, and because of this her 
family also became Christians. 

Now, the question is, did God work a miracle in 
curing her disease, or did giving up alcohol and to- 


bacco, and getting more nourishing food produce the 


results ? 
It truly was divine power to produce a faith power- 
ful enough to result in such radical changes in her life. 
Tenghshien, December 5, 1923. 
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THE YENCHENG YEAR. 
HucH W. WHITE. 


the missionaries. But sometimes the dish is spiced 

too heavily. We have been through riots, wars, 
famines, but were never before accused of setting the 
town on fire. Such is our latest experience. A few days 
since, I was whirling along with a terrific wind behind 
me. We anchored just by our beautiful chapel—the 
Bettie Penick memorial, with its companions, the schools 
and the medical buildings built by Miss Penick’s 
friends. I left word to have dinner ready and went 
up town. Presently the fire gongs were going and the 
city astir. Coming leisurely along I heard the fire was 
near our place and quickened my pace. Sure enough, 
our neighbors’ houses were burning and some of ours. 
People everywhere, screaming and yelling. Some car- 
rying water, some on the roofs, half naked, sprinkling 
them or tearing off the grass; some working the little 
fire pumps they have bought from abroad. 

They get the fire under control, saving the best of our 
property. I go on my boat and start away—but now 
comes the fun. The crowds, leaving the fire, chase 
after us, run into the water, seize my boat, threaten to 
drown themselves, and the look in their eyes shows some 
of them almost on the point of taking this purely Chinese 
method of getting revenge. There is nothing for it but 
to lose a day’s time and go back to investigate. It seems 
that we are the culprit! My servant, a mute, finding 
the wind too strong to light his fire on the boat, goes to 
some of the neighbors’ houses, and the wind does the 

/ rest—at least that is what they claim. But this is not 
Manchu days, and anti-missionary riots are an anachron- 
ism. Friendly gentry interfere, assuring the people that, 
‘however the fire may have started, we missionaries are 
their friends, and will do what we can to relieve them. 
So we go in peace. 

Such incidents enliven the work of getting in the fall 
crops—not corn and cotton, but human souls. We 
evangelists, Smith, Bridgman, White, are on the run. 
In October and November the sessions under my own 
care have taken in forty-three persons and the number 
will probably reach sixty or seventy. ‘The others will 
not be far behind. 


NU tie mise the spice of life is never lacking with 


My most thriving work is at a little village, which a 
few years ago was burnt down as a robber’s nest. God 
is doing great things there, especially in healing the sick 
and demonized. 

More difficult, perhaps, than the gathering of the 
crops is the curing of them. It is mighty hard to get 
some of these Christians through the “slough of despond.” 
Mr. Smith has been working on the plan of having the 
baptized Christians also examined every year as to pro- 
gress in Bible study. It seems to work well. My 
Tienhu field from internal dissensions and other causes 
has for several years been in a bad way. We sent out 
Mr. Tai, the faithful old man, who always thinks up 
the new schemes. When I reached the town a few days 
ago, the street was full of people. That it was not 
market day I soon saw, by the white on their heads and 
the white ‘‘sack-cloth.” It was a funeral, and there 
was Mr. Tai, chief mourner and master of ceremonies. 
All the back-sliders had been rounded up and the next’ 
day they appeared at the communion table. It did me 
good to see their faces back again, and I trust the old 
lady’s death has put life into the church. 

In this second stage of the work, the schools are a 
powerful factor. Our Yencheng boys’ school was the 
pioneer middle school among this two million people. 
In it the Christian boys are trained up and many others 
are converted. Under the care of Mr. James Graham, 
Jr., it has entirely outgrown its accommodations, and 
every crack or crevice is commandeered to put the boys 
in. We could easily double or treble our numbers, if 
we only had room. This school is putting Yencheng 
on the map by its athletics. They are just now train- 
ing up to play the American boys of Shanghai—by in- 
vitation with expenses paid. 

The work in which the whole station is interested 
is our Presbytery’s Bible class, which is conducted at 
Yencheng. Once’a year, thirty or forty men from the 
Yencheng and Taichow fields gather here for Bible 
study from one to three months. ‘These men believe 
the Bible, every word of it, and they go back to preach 
the cross of Christ, whether at our expense or their own. 

Yencheng, China. 


MISS SALLIE M. LACY. 


EcBert W. SMITH. 


The church will be deeply interested in a certain action 
regretfully taken by the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions at its meeting February 12 and 13. It marks 
the retirement from active Foreign Mission service in 
China of one whose lovely Christian spirit, untiring zeal, 
and admirable efficiency, entitle her to the gratitude of 
our entire church. We trust that through her pen and 
her speaking gifts, Miss Lacy will be able for many years 
still to serve in the homeland that great cause to which 
she has given so large a part of her life. The report of 
the sub-committee on Fields was unanimously adopted 
by the Executive Committee and is as follows: 


“A letter has been received from Miss Sallie M. Lacy, 


now on furlough, stating that after mature and prayer- 
ful consideration, she feels compelled, on account of ad- 
vancing age and weakened health, to offer her resigna- 
tion to the Committee, to take effect January 1, 1924. 
Miss Lacy desires to go on record as resigning ‘without 
a grievance.’ ; 

“We recommend that, for the reasons given, this reslg- 
nation be regretfully accepted and that the Executive 
Secretary express to Miss Lacy our heartfelt appreciation 
of her long, faithful and efficient missionary service, our 
grateful sense of the beautiful Christian spirit that has 
characterized all her relations with the committee, her 
fellow missionaries, and the native Christians, and the 
assurance of our prayers that through her remaining 
years, which we pray may be many, her health and all 
the interests dear to her may be precious in our Heav- 
enly Father’s sight.” 
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A CORRECTION. 


Rev. Rost. D. BrEpINncer. 


On pages 34 and 40 of the Church Calendar of Prayer 
for 1924 I am designated as “Principal of the Morrison 
Memorial ‘Theological Training School,” Mutoto Sta- 
tion, Africa. 

I am not and never have been the principal of this 
school. In November, 1921, the mission elected me to 
its faculty and in April, 1922, I moved from Lusambo 
to Mutoto. During the year and a half that I was at 
Mutoto the part I played in the school was small in- 
deed. Other duties greatly handicapped me so that I 
could not give my full time to teaching. 

Rey. Charles L. Crane has been the principal of our 


SS = = 
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OTHER BOOK REVIEWS. 


fae 


Theological Training School since its founding in 1913. 
He has put his very soul into its development and he 
above all others is responsible for the high rating it 
holds in our educational system. He has prepared all 
the text-books and notes, except the Bible alone, trans- 
lating the same into Buluba that are used by the students. 
He has borne the burden of the responsibility and the 
brunt of the work for the past eleven years, often having 
no other help than that of his efficient wife. Others have 
had shares from time to time in this work, but the greatest 
credit belongs to Mr. Crane. 





Books mentioned on this page may be secured from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va.) 


S. H. CuHEsteEr, D. D. 


The Mexican Nation. A History. Herbert Priestley, Ph. 
D., Associate Professor of Mexican History, Univer- 
sity of California. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. Price, $4.00. 


Our relations with Mexico have for a long time been 
so unsatisfactory that we habitually speak of them as 
“the Mexican problem.” The right solution of this 
problem has been held back by our lack of understand- 
ing of the history and character of the Mexican people. 
The author of this volume presents the story of Mex- 
ico in such a way as to show how the Mexican people 
have attempted to develop a spirit of nationality and a 
stable and satisfactory form of government. It is im- 
possible to estimate the difficulties that have confronted 
Mexican publicists in their effort to amalgamate into a 
homogeneous nation the crude Indian tribes and the 
upper-caste Americanized Europeans without any appre- 
oe of whatever there has been of sincerity in these 
efforts. 

The work comprises over 500 pages and begins with 
the ancient Mexicans and closes with Obregon’s in- 
auguration. While one cannot always follow the author’s 
Interpretation of the last ten years’ stress and struggle, 
a —— as others has been treated broadly and with 

e bias. 
_ The recent enlargement of our work in Mexico makes 
it doubly important that we should develop an intelli- 
sent and sympathetic interest in the people we are try- 
Ing to help. For this purpose we cordially commend 
this book to the readers of THE SURVEY. 





The Russian Soviet Republic. By Edward Alsworth Ross, 
a pe 405 pages. The Century Company. Price, 


1 During the prevalence of propaganda, which has so 
ew taken the place of reliable information since the 
ar, the American people have been kept largely in 


ignorance of the actual state of things in Europe, and 
this has been especially the case in regard to Russia. 
It is exceedingly important that the facts should be 
known in order that the influence of intelligent public 
opinion may be brought to bear on those who control 
our international relations. For on the way these ar 
directed depends much, both as to our own economic 
welfare and as to our present obligations as a. member 
of the family of nations. This book has the capital 
merit of being-readable. Its style is that of the careful 
and painstaking investigator and student and of the im- 
partial historian. It will be read with interest and profit 
by anyone interested in present day world problems, the 
most important of which are those that are in some way 
connected with the Russian Soviet Republic—sS. H. 
Chester, D. D. 





The Winning of the Far East. A Study of the Christian 
Movement in China, Korea and Japan. By Rev. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick. George H. Doran Company, Publish- 
ers. Price, $1.35. 


This comprehensive discussion of the complex and 
vital problem of the Far East will command widespread 
interest, because of the first hand information gained by 
Dr. Gulick on his two special missions for the Federal 
Council of Churches. Dr. Gulick bore messages of good 
will to China and Japan, and had unequalled opportunity 
for gaining intimate knowledge of conditions and inter- 
pational attitudes. His book reveals the great problems 
facing the Eastern nations, and through them the entire 
world. Some of the opportune questions are: The effects 
of the great earthquake in Japan; the consciousness of 
rights by the laboring classes; the spread of Communistic 
ideas from Russia; the industrial, intellectual and political 
revolutions in China; suspicion of each other and of the 
Occident by China, Japan and Korea, and other matters 
which have the most significant relation to the peace 
of the world. 
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The large building in the 
center of the picture is a 
Catholic school for girls. 
The building at the ex- 
treme right is the Catho- 
lic school for boys. 
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Most of the leaves found were 
from the book of Kings, although 
there is one sheet from the Gos- 
pel according to John. 


RECENT BIBLE BURNING BY CATHOLICS _IN OLIVEIRA. 


J. M. SyDENSTRICKER. 


HE day before Christmas was a busy one for the mis- 
T sionaries in Oliveira. With a.tree to get ready for 
the Sunday School, and presents for the prisoners 

in the local jail and inmates of the poor house to arrange, 
little time was left for homesickness or for experiencing 
the thrills that are common at this season of the year. 
During the afternoon bulletins were distributed through 
the town, announcing the entertainment and inviting the 
people to come. A heavy rain, just at the hour marked, 
kept many away, but over forty people were present. 
Forty was not as many as some of us expected, but con- 
sidering the newness of the work, and the opposition on 
the part of the priests, we felt that we had every reason 
to rejoice and be glad. The cinnamon tree, which was 
used instead of the pine, was very beautiful with its 
many decorations and lighted candles. “Silent night” 
and other Christmas songs were sung, and many of the 
Sunday School pupils took part in the program, reciting 
poems or Bible verses. All of the children were well 
pleased when they received their stockings of candy, and 
the older folk gave a smile of satisfaction, when they saw 
large waiters, piled high with good thints, being passed. 
There had been many threats, on the part of some of 
the Catholics, to break up the entertainment, but nothing 
unpleasant happened. Just before Christmas we were 
having a very severe drought, and as usual, the Protest- 
ants were blamed. The local priest told the people that 
it would not rain, so long as we stayed in town. Some 
of the people of the lower class were planning to break 
up the preaching service on the last Sunday before Christ- 


mas. Fortunately, however, it rained very hard that 
same day, and has been raining almost ever since. 
Most any day now, we are expecting to hear that be- 
cause of our presence here, it is raining too much. 

The Bishop of this diocese is very bitter in his oppo- 
sition to all Protestant work, and does his utmost to hin- 
der its advance. Just before the Christmas season, he 
sent a missionary priest here, to assist in the work of 
the church. Each day the children met to study the 
catechisms and to learn new reasons for having nothing 
to do with the Protestants and their work. On New 
Year’s Day we heard that there was to be a Bible burn- 
ing, but we could not find out at what hour it was to be. 
There was a big mass celebrated at ten o’clock, so we 
thought that it surely would be just after this mass. 
After waiting for sometime, mass was over, but instead 
of burning Bibles, the people went home, and we thought 
that the report was false. 

That afternoon I heard the children singing in the 
street, but at first paid no attention to them. As the 
songs grew louder and louder, I got my kodak and went 
out to see what it was all about. In front of the Catholic 
school for boys, there was a large crowd of people, but I 
could not see what they were doing. Mr. Maxwell 
joined me and we went to see what was going on. As 
we approached, the people seemed very surprised to see 
us, and the priest was upset not a little. He was trying 
to get the children to form in a line, in order that he 
might distribute sonfe cards to them. As he did this he 
led the children in a song, the chorus of which was: 
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Go away, ye Protestants, 

Go away from our nation. 

We only want to be a part 

Of the friends of the Sacred Heart. 


When the children’ sang they would look at us, and 
some stamped their feet to lend emphasis to their words. 
Some of the better people of the town were present as 
spectators, but none of them were taking part in the 
song. We talked to some of the representative men of 
the town, and they seemed perfectly indignant at the way 
the priest was doing. Some pictures were taken of the 
crowd, which broke up as soon as some candy, pictures 
of saints, catechisms, etc., were given to the children, 
who had received the cards from the priest. We saw no 
Bibles burnt, and returned home rejoicing that such a 
sacrilegious act had not been committed. 

The next morning someone told us that Bibles had 
been burnt, and that we had arrived too late to see the 


THE BIEDERWOLF MEETINGS IN KOREA. 
Ray. 1. T. 


church that the missionary is an inexhaustible well 

and can spend his days imspiring the native 
churches to zeal and good works, while he himself can 
get along on the inspiration and spirtual encouragement 
gotten once every seven years while on furlough—and 
even then, so great is his supply, that he can spend ten 
months out of his year of furlough going from church 
to church telling of his work. ‘This, like many other 
orphan ideas, is far from the truth, for there is no class 
of church worker that stands in such constant need of 
inspirational help and encouragement as the missionary, 
whose work calls heavily on his spiritual reserve and 
whose separation from the church life he has always 
known makes it difficult for him to be always enthusiastic 
and hopeful. When we heard of the Biederwolf party’s 
plan to come to Kwangju, the missionaries were as re- 
joiced as the native church, for we all-felt the need of 
spiritual reviving and we were delighted at the prospect 
of hearing again some real music. 

The party was here only four days, but those days 
were filled from nine A. M. to ten P. M., with a con- 
tinuous round of meetings. The whole party put them- 
selves unreservedly at the disposal of the missionaries 
and the native church, and counted not the heavy phy- 
sical drain upon themselves. From nine to twelve A. M. 
meetings, to which came representatives from all of our 
stations, were held with the Koreans and again at night 
there was a mass meeting, led by Dr. Biederwolf and 
Mr. Rodeheaver. In the afternoon from three to six there 
were three meetings for the foreigners, in which the whole 


te seems to be an opinion current in’ the home 


NEWLAND. 





burning. Going back to the place we found a big black 
spot in the street and some badly charred leaves of the 
Bible. The priests seemed proud of their work, for while 
we were taking a picture of the spot, with the school 
building in the background, they came out on the balcony, 
in order that they too might be in the picture. For the 
next few days when we appeared in the streets, the little 
boys would run after us, singing, “Go away, ye Protest- 
ants,” etc. 

Thimgs seem to have calmed down now, and some of 
the boys, who took a most active part in the Bible 
burning and the song, have become our friends. At- 
tracted by the Victrola, and other novelties of an Ameri- 
can home, some of these boys visited the Davises a few 
nights ago, and before Jeaving signed up for a volley 
ball team and said that they were not going to sing any- 
more, “For,” said they, “it seems that the Protestants 
are here to stay, and they are not so bad after all.” 

Oliveira, Minas, Brazil. 


party shared. In this way, Dr. Biederwolf and Mr. 
Rodeheaver, Miss Saxe and Miss Hay each had two 
services per day, while Dr. Biederwolf and Mr. Rode- 
heaver had the night meetings as well. 

Dr. Biederwolf preached the pure Gospel with his 
marvelous simplicity and force, and even the interpreter 
was able to get the message to the people without loss 
of power. Large numbers professed conversion, but the 
greatest help was the object lessons on “how to conduct 
a revival” given to many Korean pastors. Mr. Rode- 
heaver, with his “sliphorn” from whose throat came those 
wonderful golden notes, held the audience enraptured 
from the first. It was their first experience in hearing 
a gospel singer, and since Mr. Rodeheaver had studied 
anglicized Korean until he could sing the songs in their 
own language, he was probably the most popular mem- 
ber of the party. It was almost pathetic to see the hun- 
gry eagerness with which the missionaries drank in this 
music, one variety of soul food almost denied to those 
on the field. Miss Saxe, with her clear, helpful Bible 
Studies, and Miss Hay, who made Bible stories live by 
her skill at drawing and story-telling, both made the 
Book of Books more dear to all who heard or saw them. 
It was four days of feasting and growing. From the 
2,000 that met at night to the sixty or more missionaries 
that met in the afternoon, everyone was helped and 
strengthened, and we all thank Dr. Biederwolf for his 
unselfish understanding of our needs, that made him 
take this long detour from his regular itinerary and come 
to Kwangju with just the message we most needed. 


AN AFRICAN MEAL. 


\Vhat do you suppose you would have to eat if you 
took dinner with an African family? 

‘he first course would be turtle soup, and the second 
couise might be boiled elephant’s legs, broiled crocodile, 
ana roast monkey, with side dishes.of cooked ants and 
caterpillars. 


After this you would be more than glad to see your 
old friends, sweet potatoes and peanut butter brought 
on, for certainly the other dishes do not appeal very 
much to the appetites of American children.—Picture 
Story Paper. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 
Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation. 
January 1924 1923 
$ 82,944.94 $ 81,568.85 
2,706.68 1,763.38 
1,274.92 


Churches 

Sunday Schools 

Sunday Schools—Brazil 

Sunday Schools—Japan 

Societies 

Societies—C. E. 

gg Ss ae ee 


1,557.03 
16,750.65 
97.42 
1,139.60 


19,171.16 
221.86 
7,063.88 





$113,383.44 $102,876.93 


Legacies 2.42 23.93 





$113,385.86 $102,900.86 
Ten Months, April.1, 1923, to January 31, 1924, Inclusive. 
CRGPENGS o5cck hence daw csscnces $498,449.21 $465,506.96 
Sunday Schools 15,749.85 11,313.39 
Sunday Schools—Brazil 19,956.02 


Sunday Schools—Japan 21,650.63 


112,493.19 
1,768.23 
38,729.93 


Societies 
Societies—C. E. 
Individuals 


99,530.00 
2,084.99 
28,434.65 





$687,146.43 
Legacies 3,050.26 


——w 


Total Regular Receipts $690,196.69 $630,792.06 
Estimated Appropriation for year ending 
March 31, 1924 


Deficit March 31, 1923 


$ 1,138,278.00 
225,000.09 


_—_— 


$ 1,363,278.00 


Receipts for objects not in regular budget--~-$101,505.57 
Appropriation for objects not in regular budget 101,505.57 


EpwIn F. WILLIs, 
Treasurer. 
Nashville, Tennessee, January 31, 1924. 


GOOD PEOPLEJSTARVING IN GERMANY. 
S. H. CHESTER 
HERE are some good people in Germany, as I 


found on my visit there three years ago. Among 
these was a family in the town of Mayen in whose 
home my son who was there in the army of occupation 
was billeted. They were a well-to-do family at that 
time, living in comfort on the income from a prosperous 
hardware business. My son and two other young officers 
occupying some of their rooms were the first soldiers they 
had ever known who treated civilians with consideration. 
Behaving like American gentlemen in this home they 
soon came to have pleasant relations with the family 
and the mother began to speak of them as her boys. 
While my wife and I were there they showed us every 
possible courtesy and did everything they could to make 
our stay enjoyable. Recently the three young men have 
all had letters from them saying that they were starving, 
and asking them to send them, not money, but food, and 
to send it through some agency that could guarantee de- 
livery, otherwise it would probably never reach them. 
Just before Christmas contributions were gathered 
and forwarded by Mr. F. P. Turner, Secretary of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel, to some of the 
Secretaries of Mission Boards in Germany who were 
in a starving condition on account of the worthlessness 
of the money in which their salaries were paid. 
I mention these things because of statements that are 
constantly being published that reports of suffering and 


starvation in Germany are exaggerated and untrue. 

Whoever is responsible for this state of things five 
years after the war is over will have a heavy account to 
render when the day of reckoning comes. Meanwhile 
let not those who are able to help refuse to do so as op- 
portunity offers, in the mistaken idea that help is not 
needed. It is needed and some of those who need it are 
as good people as we are, albeit they were once our 
enemies in war. 


The following is a quotation from a letter received by 
Mr. Turner from missions director Schlunk: 


“Getting your kind letter from 14th of December 
I was very much surprised and touched. Please 
thank the members of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel and the other Secretaries for their 
kindness and their Christmas gift. I had the pleas- 
ure of distributing the sum so that every Secretary 
of the German Societies may have a little over one 
pound (Sterling). I am sure that all my colleagues 
will be very thankful for the brotherly mind and ! 
hope that your Christmas greeting may forward the 
mutual understanding of American and German 
Missionary Leaders. God bless you in your work 
and help us to stand in the difficulties of our time. 
‘With most cordial greetings for a Happy New 
ee se 
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New Church Year Resolutions—Resolved 


1. To attend every meeting or the Auxiliary 
when possible. 
. To be on time ‘ 
To belong to a Prayer Band. 
. To belong to a Home and Foreign Mission SM 
Study Class. AN 
1h 


WL 


. To have a Family Altar 

. To tithe my income. 

. To join a Bible Study Class. 

8. To read my Survey and church papers. 

9. To make new members feel at home. 

10. To do all in my power to advance all causes 


of the Church. 
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THE HAND ON THE PLOW. 


Jutta LAKE SKINNER 


The High School Girls’ Circle. 


they will “Keep on pe idle. 


It is the privilege of the leader of the High School 

The Woman’s Girls’ Circle to plow the soil, planting the seeds which 
Auxiliary of toe will later bear fruit in an abundant harvest of spiritual 
morrow -walks in leadership for the Woman’s Auxiliary of tomorrow. It 
the girls of today! is the hand on the plow that often grows weary, but 
Train them and _ were it not for that hand, the hand of the Reaper would 





carrying on’ the 
woman’s work of 
the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 
Overflowing en- 
thusiasm, new in- 
tellectual faculties, 
fresh altruistic 
health emotions, buoyant 
ealth, abundant energy belong to them. This harvest 
should be reaped for Him; is your hand on-the plow? 








There are many furrows to be tilled in the High School 
Girls’ Circle. As one contemplates the great field, it 
sometimes seems an impossible task, but no woman 
“having put her hand to the plough, and looking back” 
is worthy to reap the harvest. A leader who. has once 
tasted the joy of contact with vivacious, adolescent girls 
and has felt their whole-hearted co-operation and loyalty, 
can fully appreciate the “Song of the Panama Brigade,” 
sung by dauntless men as they tunnelled their way: be- 
tween two oceans: : 
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“Don’t send us back to a life that is tame again, 
We, who have shattered a Continent’s spine. 
Office work? Oh, we couldn’t do that again, 
Haven’t you something that’s more in our line? 
Got any rivers they say are not crossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize on the wholly impossible, 
Doing what nobody ever could do!” 


Specialization upon the wholly impossible and the 
accomplishment of it in Christ’s name, through constant 
prayer and consecrated persistence is the goal of every 
Circle leader—so place your hand upon the plow and 
keep it there! 

A knowledge of the soil is essential to a good farmer. 
Know the characteristics of adolescence in general and 
know each one of your High School girls in particular. 
Study them individually; visit them in their homes; 
share with them their recreational life; be a girl yourself 
and they will repay you by unswerving loyalty and en- 
thusiastic support. 

Many weeds in the soil must be cut down. There are 
conflicting emotions to be considered. The world offers 
attractions to the modern High School girl which the 
church must recognize and know how to meet wisely. 


“Life is worth living at high school age. 
Yea, with the whole of them, heart of them, 
Senses and soul of them— 

Life is worth living! 

Aye with the best of them, 

Heights of them, depths of them, 

Life is worth living!” 


It is our privilege to help determine how this life 
shall be lived. We must be at our best that every other 
life may be better. The greatest danger of the age of 
youth is satisfaction with mediocrity. There is no room 
for the mediocre when we are filled with the best. Hign 
School girls will soon detect this difference, and if a 
feast of the best spiritual food served with wholesome 
outlets for the expenditure of their energies, is furnished 
by the Circle, they will no longer be satisfied with the 
highly seasoned, non-satisfying viands which the world 
offers. 


Plowing the First Row. 


Begin to cultivate by getting the circle members to 
plow the first row for you. Put them to work getting 
every High School girl in the church a member of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. There are various ways to accom- 
plish this. Use preferably their own suggestions. A 
free catalog of the Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, gives excellent suggestions for the membership 
contests. Attractive circle pins (secured from this same 
address) can be obtained which add greatly to the en- 
thusiasm of the members. An original “Alma Mater” 
cong, composed by the girls themselves, a circle motto, 
emblem, colors, flower, etc., all add to their zest and in- 
est and aid in the membership contest. 

At this age girls wish to do things themselves. They 
quickly lose their appetite if predigested food is handed 
out to them. An older leader, of course, should act as 
chairman or supervisor of the circle but the members 
should have their own officers within the circle. A sec- 
retary should keep the minutes of each meeting and 
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see that they are given in correct form to the genera] 
secretary of the local Auxiliary. The treasurer and her 
assistants should devise ways and means to Sacrificially 
give and instruct the circle in the finances of the Auxili- 
ary that they may assume their share of this responsi- 
bility. All money should first be put into the hand of 
the general treasurer to insure accuracy of reports at the 
end of the fiscal year. She, in turn, can reimburse the 
circle, the money to be used for such philanthropic 
purposes as the members elect. ‘The president should 
preside at each meeting. This furnishes a splendid 
opportunity for the practice of parliamentary law. A 
definite study of the subject (text-books obtained from 
Auxiliary headquarters) appeal to girls of this age and 
would bear splendid fruit later. A devotional chairman 
of the circle should see that this part of the program is 
led by different members at each meeting; notifying 
them well in advance. A membership committee or cap- 
tains used during the membership contest, should keep 
up the 100 per cent attendance and a social committee 
should occasionally furnish refreshments and plan games 
and contests in keeping with the spirit of the meeting, 
furnishing fun and inspiration at the same time. A few 
such games are given here. Others may be obtained 
from the Auxiliary page in the church papers. 


Other Furrows. 


Don’t keep on plowing the same furrow all the time. 
See that your meetings vary. ‘There are dozens of ways 
to attain variety in the use of songs, prayers, Scripture 
reading, and circle activities. The following are merely 
suggestive : 

1. Prayer song read as a prayer instead of sung. This 
impresses the meaning of the words afresh upon 
the heart. 

Prayer song played softly on the piano without sing- 
ing, while the words are being silently followed 
from the book, with bowed heads. 

Third verse of several songs sung in succession, 
explaining that this verse is most frequently left 
out and should ‘be more appreciated. 

Special music at each meeting gotten up by the 
music committee from the talent within the circle 
—a solo, duet, quartette or special song practiced 
by the whole circle. 

The use of songs especially adapted for High 
School girls. One of the most beautiful and in- 
spirational of this class is “Follow the Gleam” 
written by a college girl and awarded first prize 
at the Silver Bay Y. W. C. A. Conference. Words 
and music can be obtained for two cents per sheet 
from the Auxiliary office. 


Often one can find inspirational words for young 
people put to familiar tunes, like the following: 


(Tune: Just As I Am, Without One Plea.) 
Just as I am, Thine own to be 
Friend of the young, who lovest me 
To consecrate myself to Thee, 
Oh, Saviour, dear, I come, I come.” 


Better still, there very probably is talent enough with- 
in the circle to compose songs of this type. A song con- 
test is splendid, using the best song to furnish special 
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music by the High School girls’ circle at an open meeting 

of the Auxiliary. 

6. ‘Lhe use of “Taps” is most effective in closing the 
meeting. Various words are sung to this tune, 
and meet with a hearty response by every girl. 
Version follows: 

Taps. 
God of love, guard our homes 
God of life, God of peace 
Keep them all 
God of love, bless each one 
Evermore. 
PRAYER. 

7. Ifa prayer song is used in the devotionals, use a 
short sentence prayer before each verse, asking for 
the petition contained in the stanza and having 
the verse then sung by whole circle as a prayer. 

8. Use Scripture prayers as stepping stones to volun- 
tary prayer. 

9. An unbroken chain of prayer, each member pray- 
ing for a definite petition helps the more timid 
ones to take part. 

THE BIBLE. 

10. Vary the Scripture by 
Using missionary quotations instead of Bible 

references. 

Having each girl bring verses beginning with the 
letters forming her initials.” 

Dramatization of the Scripture. The Parable 
of the Ten Virgins and of the Talents is most 
effectively and easily done. 

Use of missionary and Bible alphabets, each girl 
making a different letter. 

Bible reference contests: The girl finding the 
reference, first, reading it. 

The recitation of Bible passages from memory, 
(a memory meeting where songs, Scripture, 
prayers, and talks are all made without the 
use of words and notes creates interest). 

The telling of a Bible story, etc. 


Activities. 


Here are a few of the activities of one very much 
alive High School girls’ circle: 

A dozen towels hemmed for one of our missionaries 
in Mexico. (This wise leader always had something 
for the girls to do with their hands while they listened 
to outside speakers). 

A Christmas box sent in midsummer to the Foreign 
Mission field, containing small individual cakes, of soap 
(such as hotels use). These are given as Christmas 
gifts to the foreign children. One small Chinese boy 
thought his was candy. and ate it! Tooth brushes, 
tooth paste, needles, thread, pins, hair pins, handker- 
chiefs, wash cloths are all most acceptable. 

Ea h memeber of one girls’ circle took the name of a 
Miss:onary and sent her a handkerchief with a personal 
Christmas note. The replies from these were read as 
they arrived at the meeting. Celebrate your missionary’s 
birthday, by having a birthday cake with the number of 
her years of service on the field. 

Hospitals, Old Ladies’ Homes, Orphans’ Homes, a 
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mountain school, all furnish unlimited opportunity for 
real service. 

Make use of this girls’ circle in putting on programs 
in the Sunday School and at the regular meeting of the 
Auxiliary. They are not self-conscious at this age and 
readily consent to be used in pageants, plays, demonstra- 
tions and so forth. 


GAMES. 


Each member of one girls’ circle took the name of a 

Suggestions for games to be used in the Circle School: 

1. Are you observant? Prepare a list of questions 
about the local Auxiliary, its circle, officers, and 
so forth, and also the woman’s work of the whole 
church with which the girls should be familiar. 
Divide the circle into equal parts, as in a spelling 
bee. Those answering the questions remaining 
standing, those failing to answer, withdrawing 
from the contest. The winner is the last girl 
left standing. 


2. Let each girl represent one of our missionaries for 


the evening, her name being pinned on her back. 
A list of questions, the answer to which the 
names of these missionaries, e. g. ‘Which of our 
missionaries when in Africa is in his native 
haunts?’ Answer Crane. (Representing Dr. 
Crane, etc.) The girl finding the most answers to 
her questions from the backs of her associates, 
wins the contest. 

3. Missionary Ring-Around. One girl is chosen for 
the center of the circle. On her back is pinned 
the name of one of our missionaries. She then 
asks questions from all the members in turn, 
about herself. Where does she live; how long 
has she been a missionary; is she a man or 
woman, what kind of work does she do? etc. until 
she finally guesses who she is. Then another 
girl is given a name, etc. 

4. Missionary spelling bee. Have an old-fashioned 
spelling bee, giving out the names of our mis- 
sionaries. Their names must be spelled and pro- 
nounced correctly and their fields located. 

5. Missionary Consequences. On slips of paper are 
to be written answer to questions which the leader 
asks. After each question is started, the paper is 
folded and passed on the next girl at the left. 
The leader explains that this is to be an imagi- 
nary life of a missionary and tells the girls to 
write first the name of a missionary, fold the 
paper over and pass. Next write to what field 
she went, in what she traveled, who met her when 
she arrived, what she ate, something that hap- 
pened to her, etc. Slips are then unfolded and 
read. ‘ 


Continue Plowing. 


“Doth he that ploweth to sow, plow continually? 
Doth he continually open and harrow his ground? 
When he hath leveled the face thereof, doth he not put in 
the wheat in rows, and the barley in the appointed 
place? For his God doth instruct him aright, and doth 
teach him!” Isa. 28:24-26. 
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day offering in May, 1922. 


Auxiliaries will hold a 


for her at their May meeting. 


273-277, Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





WHAT NEXT? 
The Auxiliary erected a building for Miss Dowd’s school in Japan with its birth- 


In May, 1923, the offering was given to build a school for Mexican girls in Texas. 


The birthday gift of May, 1924, is to go to the building fund of 


THE ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL! 
That fine and growing institution will be ten years old in May, and all the 


HOME-COMING BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Dramatic program and invitation cards may be secured from the Auxiliary Office, 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 
Mrs. W. W. KEYSER. 


The home circle 
presents a challenge 
of unparallelled op- 
portunity, and to be 
the chairman of the 
home circle is perhaps 
the greatest privilege 
that can come to the 
woman of faith, of 
keen sympathies, of 
‘untiring energy and 
of resolute loyalty to 
the cause of Christ 
and to His church. 
This chairman has an opportunity very nearly like that 
of the Master Himself when He walked on earth, as her 
mission brings her into close and intimate contact with 
those whose faces are not seen in the church gatherings! 

A large per cent of this circle membership has long 
heen debarred from regular attendance upon the church 
and consequently are uninformed as to its plans. This 
fact at the very outset opens the field—an unbiased, un- 
prejudiced one—to a presentation of the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

But to be able to fulfil her obligation, the chairman 
of the home circle should be a woman of prayer, willing 
to pray with and for others, and to unfold the purpose 
and ministry of prayer: 

a. Through prayer bands, where two or three pledge 
themselves to pray at definite stated times for specified 
objects, such as the local church, the sick, the various 
mission fields, the General Assembly’s Seecretaries, the 
Superintendent of Woman’s work and so forth. 

b. Through intercessory prayer for Foreign Missions, 
remembering each station of the six fields of the church’s 
obligation as well as the varied stations of the home 
field, circling the world with prayer in a year, by means 
of the Calendar of Prayer. 

This circle chairman should have: 

1. Knowledge of the work itself—its plans and its 
aims: the benevolent causes and the plan of proportion- 





ate giving to each one of these causes: the mission fields; 
the stewardship committee’s program: the offices from 
which literature concerning the above may be obtained. 

2. Knowledge of the home circle membership—the 
list of names and of possible members and the avenue of 
approach through prayer to each. 

3. Plan or method of approach: 

(a) A church bulletin and calendar of the local 
Woman’s Auxiliary sent to each member: a quarterly 
letter drawing attention to the special cause being pre- 
sented at the approaching auxiliary meeting with its call 
for the gifts of prayer or money. 

(b) Cards introducing the new chairman sent to 
shut-ins, also giving the number of members comprising 
the circle, asking for their prayers and co-operation and 
stating the desire of the chairman to visit each one at 
an early date. 

With such qualifications in a chairman and such an 
introduction, the way should be opened for Christian 
fellowship and service. 

At the first visit, the chairman should give each 
woman an interesting piece of missionary literature and 
may discuss with her the budget assumed by the Auxili- 
ary for the year, with a clear explanation of the same. 
Those volunteering to contribute a definite sum each 
month should be encouraged to do so and this contribu- 
tion should be collected once a month by the chairman 
and turned in at the regular Auxiliary meeting, with the 
report. Others may prefer making a voluntary offering, 
and for this use, Blessing Boxes should be provided for 
each one, obtainable, as are all other helps, from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Office, 273-277 Field Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. These boxes should be collected and re- 
ported before the end of the fiscal year. A leaflet on 
each cause of the church should be given each member, 
and at some time during the year (preferably during 
the month on the calendar when that cause is presented 
at the Auxiliary meeting) the chairman should explain 
this cause and its needs. Do not place undue emphasis 
upon offerings from the “shut-ins.” Let the initiative 
come from them. 
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With this preliminary work begun, the home circle 
should be ready to have the Standard of Excellence ex- 
plained to them and each woman should be impressed 
with the part she can play in building up and arriving 
at the Standard desired, viz: Family Altars, Prayer 
Bands, Bible Study, Mission Study, Tithers. 

The secretary of Spiritual Life in the Auxiliary or 
some other Bible teacher should be invited to visit those 
shut-ins who are willing to have regular Bible study in 
their homes. The devotionals prepared for the Auxiliary 
monthly programs may be used for this purpose. 

The members of the Mission Study classes may assist 
the home circle chairman by passing on the lessons to 
the members, if possible, during the period of the regu- 
lar mission study work. 

Practical help may be rendered by some members of 
the home circle, such as sewing for the children of the 
missionaries or for orphans, making of surgical supplies 
for hospital use, knitting, making scrap-books for the 
tittle children, rag rugs, and so forth. It would be a 
beautiful service for each member to adopt a missionary 
as her own to whom she would write regularly and for 
whom .she would pray definitely! 

The Prayer Calendar should be in the hands of each 





‘member and a subscription to THE SuRvEY and one of 


the church papers secured if possible as a means of regu- 
lar, first-hand information regarding the work of the 
church. The local Auxiliary may well supply Prayer 
Calendars to those who have small means and often the 
church paper may be regularly circulated through two or 
three families. 

The circulating library should be made much of by 
the chairman. In this plan, books pertaining to the 
mission fields and many other good books are passed 
from home to home, at the leisure of the members, com- 
ing to harbor in the library of the Auxiliary for safe- 
keeping and for future use. 

The chairman may invite the co-operation of the 
girls’ circle, using the girls to care for the babies of 
young mothers on the afternoon of the Auxiliary meet- 
ing. 

The interest of women with automobiles should be en- 
listed, to take the sick for an outing, or at times of 
Special gatherings at the church, provide the means of 
conveyance for those who otherwise could never come. 

The duties of the chairman of the home circle become 
lost in the privileges which are hers as she goes in and 
out among those to whom she is ministering in His name. 





latest information on each subject. 


especially for the Year Book. 





Programs and Suggestions for Auxiliary Meetings are to be found 


in the New Year Book for 1924-25 


The literature which is furnished monthly for the programs contains the 


Most of the leaflets used are written 


ORDER YOUR YEAR BOOK AND LITERATURE NOW 








THE ART OF BEING A DELEGATE 


Greenwood Farm, 
Madison Heights, Va., 
March 4th, 1924. 
My Dear Mary: 

The postman has just brought your letter telling of 
your appointment as delegate to your Presbyterial meet- 
Ing, and asking me to write you something on “the art 
of being a delegate.” 

lhe art of being anything sounds too “high-brow” for 
me, and while I can’t tell you a single solitary thing 
about “the art” of it, I may be able to give you some 
ordinary, common sense suggestions as to what any 
a who desires to be worth her travelling expenses 
ha Auxiliary, ought to do, as a delegate to her Pres- 

yterial, or any other sort of a meeting. 

My “firstly” in the art of being a delegate would cer- 


tainly be to see that the chairman of the hostess hospi- 
tality committee is promptly informed by the secretary 
of your auxiliary of your election or appointment as 
delegate. As an erstwhile member of such a committee, 
I can testify that it is practically impossible to satis- 
factorily arrange and assign homes unless this commit- 
tee knows who and how many are to be expected from 
each Auxiliary. I have seen a committee positively 
“flabber-gasted” (excuse old-fashioned slang), by the 
arrival of several delegates, of whose coming no notice 


had been received. Right on the station platform, care- 


fully assigned homes had to be re-arranged to care for 
the unexpected arrival. All of this confusion might 
have been avoided by the expenditure of one cent on a 
post-card, containing a notice that those Auxiliaries ex- 
pected to send delegates to the meeting. 

N. B.—This is important, and I wish I could further 
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Auxiliaries will hold a 


for her at their May meeting. 


273-277, Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





WHAT NEXT? 


The Auxiliary erected a building for Miss Dowd’s school in Japan with its birth- 
day offering in May, 1922. 


In May, 1923, the offering was given to build a school for Mexican girls in Texas. 


The birthday gift of May, 1924, is to go to the building fund of 


THE ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL! 
That fine and growing institution will be ten years old in May, and all the 


HOME-COMING BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Dramatic program and invitation cards may be secured from the Auxiliary Office, 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 
Mrs. W. W. KEYSER. 


The home circle 
presents a challenge 
of unparallelled op- 
portunity, and to be 
the chairman of the 
home circle is perhaps 
the greatest privilege 
that can come to the 
woman of faith, of 
keen sympathies, of 
‘untiring energy and 
of resolute loyalty to 
the cause of Christ 
and to His church. 
This chairman has an opportunity very nearly like that 
of the Master Himself when He walked on earth, as her 
mission brings her into close and intimate contact with 
those whose faces are not seen in the church gatherings! 

A large per cent of this circle membership has long 
been debarred from regular attendance upon the church 
and consequently are uninformed as to its plans. This 
fact at the very outset opens the field—an unbiased, un- 
prejudiced one—to a presentation of the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

But to be able to fulfil her obligation, the chairman 
of the home circle should be a woman of prayer, willing 
to pray with and for others, and to unfold the purpose 
and ministry of prayer: 

a. Through prayer bands, where two or three pledge 
themselves to pray at definite stated times for specified 
objects, such as the local church, the sick, the various 
mission fields, the General Assembly’s Seecretaries, the 
Superintendent of Woman’s work and so forth. 

b. Through intercessory prayer for Foreign Missions, 
remembering each station of the six fields of the church’s 
obligation as well as the varied stations of the home 
field, circling the world with prayer in a year, by means 
of the Calendar of Prayer. 

This circle chairman should have: 

1. Knowledge of the work itself—its plans and its 
aims: the benevolent causes and the plan of proportion- 





ate giving to each one of these causes: the mission fields; 
the stewardship committee’s program: the offices from 
which literature concerning the above may be obtained. 

2. Knowledge of the home circle membership—the 
list of names and of possible members and the avenue of 
approach through prayer to each. 

3. Plan or method of approach: 

(a) A church bulletin and calendar of the local 
Woman’s Auxiliary sent to each member: a quarterly 
letter drawing attention to the special cause being pre- 
sented at the approaching auxiliary meeting with its call 
for the gifts of prayer or money. 

(b) Cards introducing the new chairman sent to 
shut-ins, also giving the number of members comprising 
the circle, asking for their prayers and co-operation and 
stating the desire of the chairman to visit each one at 
an early date. 

With such qualifications in a chairman and such an 
introduction, the way should be opened for Christian 
fellowship and service. 

At the first visit, the chairman should give each 
woman an interesting piece of missionary literature and 
may discuss with her the budget assumed by the Auxili- 
ary for the year, with a clear explanation of the same. 
Those volunteering to contribute a definite sum each 
month should be encouraged to do so and this contribu- 
tion should be collected once a month by the chairman 
and turned in at the regular Auxiliary meeting, with the 
report. Others may prefer making a voluntary offering, 
and for this use, Blessing Boxes should be provided for 
each one, obtainable, as are all other helps, from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Office, 273-277 Field Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. These boxes should be collected and re- 
ported before the end of the fiscal year. A leaflet on 
each cause of the church should be given each member, 
and at some time during the year (preferably during 
the month on the calendar when that cause is presented 
at the Auxiliary meeting) the chairman should explain 
this cause and its needs. Do not place undue emphasis 
upon offerings from the “shut-ins.” Let the initiative 
come from them. 
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With this preliminary work begun, the home circle 

should be ready to have the Standard of Excellence ex- 

lained to them and each woman should be impressed 
with the part she can play in building up and arriving 
at the Standard desired, viz: Family Altars, Prayer 
Bands, Bible Study, Mission Study, Tithers. 

The secretary of Spiritual Life in the Auxiliary or 
some other Bible teacher should be invited to visit those 
shut-ins who are willing to have regular Bible study in 
their homes. The devotionals prepared for the Auxiliary 
monthly programs may be used for this purpose. 

The members of the Mission Study classes may assist 
the home circle chairman by passing on the lessons to 
the members, if possible, during the period of the regu- 
lar mission study work. 

Practical help may be rendered by some members of 
the home circle, such as sewing for the children of the 
missionaries or for orphans, making of surgical supplies 
for hospital use, knitting, making scrap-books for the 
tittle children, rag rugs, and so forth. It would be a 
beautiful service for each member to adopt a missionary 
as her own to whom she would write regularly and for 
whom she would pray definitely! 

The Prayer Calendar should be in the hands of each 


‘member and a subscription to THe Survey and one of 


the church papers secured if possible as a means of regu- 
lar, first-hand information regarding the work of the 
church. The local Auxiliary may well supply Prayer 
Calendars to those who have small means and often the 
church paper may be regularly circulated through two or 
three families. 

The circulating library should be made much of by 
the chairman. In this plan, books pertaining to the 
mission fields and many other good books are passed 
from home to home, at the leisure of the members, com- 
ing to harbor in the library of the Auxiliary for safe- 
keeping and for future use. 

The chairman may invite the co-operation of the 
girls’ circle, using the girls to care for the babies of 
young mothers on the afternoon of the Auxiliary meet- 
ing. 

The interest of women with automobiles should be en- 
listed, to take the sick for an outing, or at times of 
Special gatherings at the church, provide the means of 
conveyance for those who otherwise could never come. 

The duties of the chairman of the home circle become 
lost in the privileges which are hers as she goes in and 
out among those to whom she is ministering in His name. 





latest information on each subject. 


especially for the Year Book. 





Programs and Suggestions for Auxiliary Meetings are to be found 


in the New Year Book for 1924-25 


The literature which is furnished monthly for the programs contains the 


Most of the leaflets used are written 


ORDER YOUR YEAR BOOK AND LITERATURE NOW 








THE ART OF BEING A DELEGATE 


Greenwood Farm, 
Madison Heights, Va., 
March 4th, 1924. 


My Dear Mary: 

The postman has just brought your letter telling of 
your appointment as delegate to your Presbyterial meet- 
Ing, and asking me to write you something on “the art 
of being a delegate.” 

The art of being anything sounds too “high-brow” for 
me, and while I can’t tell you a single solitary thing 
about the art” of it, I may be able to give you some 
ordinary, common sense suggestions as to what any 
one who desires to be worth her travelling expenses 
to her Auxiliary, ought to do, a8 a delegate to her Pres- 
byterial, or any other sort of a meeting. 

My “firstly” in the art of being a delegate would cer- 


tainly be to see that the chairman of the hostess hospi- 
tality committee is promptly informed by the secretary 
of your auxiliary of your election or appointment as 
delegate. As an erstwhile member of such a committee, 
I can testify that it is practically impossible to satis- 
factorily arrange and assign homes unless this commit- 
tee knows who and how many are to be expected from 
each Auxiliary. I have seen a committee positively 
“flabber-gasted” (excuse old-fashioned slang), by the 
arrival of several delegates, of whose coming no notice 
had been received. Right on the station platform, care- 
fully assigned homes had to be re-arranged to care for 
the unexpected arrival. All of this confusion might 
have been avoided by the expenditure of one cent on a 
post-card, containing a notice that those Auxiliaries ex- 
pected to send delegates to the meeting. 

N. B.—This is important, and I wish I could further 
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emphasize it by writing in red ink. If for any reason 
at the last moment, you find you cannot go, spend that 
blessed one cent on the post card, or if “time is fleeting” 
too rapidly for that, telegraph your change of plans, the 
name of your alternate, if there is one, or that your 
Auxiliary will not be represented. You have no idea 
how this consideration on the part of expected delegates 
will help not only the train and hospitality committees, 
but your Presbyterial president and secretary, who gen- 
erally ask immediately on their arrival for a complete 
list of the delegates to be used in arranging the commit- 
The time has long since passed when a Presbyte- 
rial president, just before announcing the committees, 
hastily looks over the church, and puts on a committee 
anyone she happens to see and know, for in these days 
ihe personnel of a committee is chosen with two points 
in view, first, of course, ability to do the work of the 
committee, and then, as far as possible, representation 
from different sections of the Presbytery, for this makes 
for wider interest. 

Be on Time. Will the Presbyterial meeting open. as 
usual with an evening missionary address? Be sure 
to reach Blankville in time for that, for you will not 
only need the inspiration and information of this first 
service to put you “in tune” with the rest of the meeting, 
but you will thoroughly enjoy the social hour after the 
service, when you meet the officers, speakers and many 
of the delegates, and this will give you quite an “at 
feeling next morning when you enter the church 
first business session. 


f » 
iCCs. 


home F 


for the 


Don’t for one moment consider that this is the only 


session at which you ought to be on time—on time for 
every session is a fine slogan for a delegate—for if you 
ire late you will in all probability miss something on the 
program, which was planned to help you, and through 
you your Auxiliary, and you may by your tardy entrance 
divert the attention of other delegates from the speaker. 

Go prepared with note-book and fountain pen or 
pencil—if a pencil, let it be of the eversharp variety, 
or carry your sharpener with you, for many valuable 
working suggestions have been lost to Auxiliaries through 
| broken pencil point. 

By the way, I have learned from sad experience, that 
notes jotted down in a haphazard, higgledy-piggledy 
fashion, never get topically arranged after I get home, 
so I think the best plan is to divide up your notebook, 
llotting so many pages for Bible Study, so many for 
Mission Study, a number for helpful organization meth- 
ods, and yet others for interesting quotations from ad- 
dresses of the missionaries and other speakers. Then 
of course you will want to note as fully as possible any- 
thing the Presbyterial President wants to send down to 
the Auxiliaries, especially along those lines on which 
your Auxiliary is falling short. 

Be On the Job All the Time. I know you have 
friends in Blankville, and you will have all sorts of 
tempting invitations to go automobiling, but don’t dare 
accept, unless you can go between afternoon and even- 
ing sessions and will miss nothing helpful to your Aux- 
iliary. I shall never forget my righteous indignation 
at the meeting at Leesboro. I was Presbyterial Presi- 
dent at the time, and I discovered that Mrs. Lacking, 
a new Auxiliary President, who knew little about the 


——_. 


work, and was costing her Auxiliary eighteen dollars 
in traveling expenses, went sight-seeing during most of 
the morning session, and left the meeting early in the 
afternoon to go motoring with friends (and was too tired 
to come to the church that night to hear a wonderfy| 
address on Mountain Missions). And her Auxiliary 
is less well organized than any other of its size in the 
Presbyterial. Do you think it any wonder? She missed 
the very things of all others which would have helped 
her bring her Auxiliary up on certain items on the 
Standard of Excellence. 


I like knowing interesting people who are doing 
really worthwhile things, and always made it a point 
to meet and talk with the missionaries and other speak- 
ers. That little personal knowledge does wonders in in- 
creasing our interest, and then sometimes little “confabs” 
between sessions with the Presbyterial officers gives just 
the needed opportunity to talk over our private or Aux- 
iliary problems, so I’d include this in the gentle “art 
of being a delegate.” 


Meeting these folk of more or less note is one of the 
things to do, and now I am going to tell you one of 
the things not to do. At the last Presbyterial meeting 
I attended, your Cousin Nora was sitting just in front 
of me, and one of her old college friends came in and 
happened to sit by her. For fifteen minutes after this 
they kept up a whispered conversation, no doubt most 
interesting to them, but disturbing to all who were un- 
fortunate enough to sit in their vicinity, for it inter- 
fered with our hearing distinctly Mrs. Winsborough’s 
account of the Interdenominational Home and Foreign 
Mission Conference. Another thing not to do, do not sit 
in the back of the church! Sit well up toward the front, 
so you will lose nothing in either hearing the speakers 
or seeing the charts, maps, posters, etc., which aid in 
making even statistics interesting. 


Since I want you to be a very genius in this “art,” 
I am thinking of all sorts of things to tell you and 
this is the last and biggest do not. Do not go home 
before the close of the meeting! Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than having the whole of the last afternoon’s 
program interrupted by delegates leaving to catch trains. 
Minutes which were planned to make a lasting impres- 
sion are made ineffective by the whispering of good-byes 
and the hurry and bustle of departure. 

My “firstly” had to do with the delegates before the 
Presbyterial meeting, and my “lastly” has to do with 
her after her return home, and concerns her report to 
the Auxiliary. Now, a detailed account of every feature 
on the program would not only make your report too 
long, but too tiresome, and I think what the women 
enjoy hearing would be stirring quotations from the ad- 
dresses, showing their trend; new lines of work your 
Presbyterial wishes taken up by the Auxiliaries; inter- 
esting plans tried by other Auxiliaries, which your Aux- 
iliary might use; suggestions for your Secretaries 0! the 
Causes; (they are like Oliver Twist, always cryimg 
for more); statistics showing the stand your Auxiliary 
has in the Presbyterial, and where the Presbyterial stands 
in the Synodical—recommendations coming down ‘rom 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee, through the Synodical 
and Presbyterial to the local Auxiliary (a word of ex- 
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planation concerning these brought from the Presbyte- 
i may add much to their force and power); and then 
I would not close my report without telling what the 
“fellow ship of kindred minds” has meant to you. 

I surely have written you a discourse on the subject 
and I shall be “sitting on the anxious bench,” until T 
hear how you come through with your first attempt at 
“the art of being a delegate.” 

The other night at prayer meeting, Dr. Paxton, who 
always gives us something to think about and is always 
original, borrowed Walter Camp’s phrase, the “Daily 
Dozen,” and gave us “The Christian’s Daily Dozen” 
exercises or duties to increase our power of Christian 
service, and in turn I am borrowing from Dr. Paxton 
and putting what I have said to you briefly in the 
following: 

DeLecaTEes DatLty Dozen. 
1. Be prompt at every session. 





(SSRIS 


{ Ammunition 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 


i 306 West Grace Street 


Prayers. Price, per dozen, 10c. Leaflets for distribu- 
tion and personal use. Write Woman’s Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 





A Book of Prayers. Price, 10c. Compiled by Rev. L. L. 
Taylor. For individual use, family worship, or public 
service. Soulful prayers. Very helpful. Short and 
full of fervor. A great help in starting family worship 
in an easy way. Write to Commission or Evangelism, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





The Rest of the Family. $1.00. By Jeanette Eloise 
Perkins. A very wonderful book. Written for young 
people, but with a deep under-meaning that grown-ups 
will be strengthened by the reading thereof. In the 
twelve stories, the children that live in the “great house 
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A Bad Omission. 


on the hill,” get acquainted with Piccolo and Tony, 
who live in a piano-box down by the dock; with Peter 
and Rosy, of the tenement; with other children who 
live on the distant islands, who belong to the “rest of 
the family.” 139 pages. You will not stop reading till 
the end of the last page.—Pilgrim Press, New York. 





Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People. $1.00. By 


Mary M. Russell. Twelve stories which have been pro- 
duced in Sunday School. Even the reading of these 
Stories would mean much to the children. Simple, 
reverent, and easy to represent. 


Drumatized Missionary Stories. $1.00. By Mary M. Rus- 


Scil. This book contains dramatizations of incidents in 
the lives of well known missionaries, representative 
sccnes in the Home and Foreign fields and also calls 
to real life-service. 
Both of these books are published by Doran, New 
o-k, but you can order them from the Presbyterian 


Yc 
“4 —_— of Publication, Richmond, Va. Enclose $1.00 
YY each, 





Another Thought for Presbyterials—Secretaries of Lit- 


fravure, could you not have printed on a number of 


larg © envelopes the addresses of all our executive com. 
mittees, and the Stewardship Committee and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, also the address of all the church 





Do not “play hookey” for even an hour. 

Sit near the front to hear and see. 

Stay until the close of the meeting. 

Have notebook ready and pencil sharp. 

Use freely for interesting data. 

Be quiet and attentive. 

Take part in conferences and discussions. 

Meet officers, missionaries and other speakers. 

Show a friendly, helpful spirit to other delegates. 

Notify your hostess of changes in your plans. 

Remember you are representing your Auxiliary, you 
must report to it, and you will want to make 
this report worth while. 

I am glad you wrote me, for I dearly were to help 


in any way I can to make us “workmen that needeth 
not to be ashamed” in the Master’s service. 


Ever faithfully yours, 
(Mrs. JoHN) M. E. K. Bratton. 


q 
DA 


+ 


Richmond, Virginia 


papers, and let it be known that you will, for a small 
deposit for postage, mail home for any woman who will 
give you in writing her full address and the postage, 
this nevelope, full of valuable leaflets.. This may be 
your very best way to get all that literature that is 
coming to you, mailed and used. The Secretary of 
Literature must needs get to the meetnig a day early 
and leave after all the rest, if her exhibit is to be 
worthy. And be sure to secure the help of some capa- 
ble woman in the place where your meeting is held. 





In the demonstration given in the 
March Survey, for Secretaries of Literature, not because 
of forgetting, but because of a flood of thought. “The 
Presbyterian Standard” was not given as one of the 
leaves of the book. No demonstration giving the best 
Presbyterian Helps would be complete without this 
good Church paper. Be sure to include this in your 
plans.—C. L. C. 





A Bible Game. Have you seen Lemon’s Bible Game? 


Twelve games in on Bible Quiz. Bible Puzzles, Bible 
Books, Bible Words, Bible Groups, Bible Flora, Bible 
Fauna, Bible Lands, Bible Incidents, Bible Men, Bible 
Women, Bible Cities. Covers the whole Bible. Fifth 
edition. Price, 75c. Order from Miss S. M. Parrish, 
3705 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. This may save many 
problems for the entertainment of the Young People. 





Invest One Dollar. If you send one dollar to the Woman’s 


Board of Home Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
with the request for their monthly leaflets and the 
monthly issue of their Home Mission Extra,” you will 
receive most valuable help for all Home Mission ac- 
tivities, and the most recent comments of the secular 
press on great events touching the progress of the 
Kingdom in the United States, and the nearby coun- 
tries. One dollar for the year. 





Several Sets of Japanese Pictures come from the Mis- 


sionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. All these make attractive scrap books and post- 
ers. The colored pictures are suitable to cover scrap 
books and may be obtained for 15 and 25 cents. 

Write also to Mr. E. D. Grant, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn., concerning pictures. 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


{ R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
A Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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=! Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES. 


ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDs. 


‘ ay) ies I HAVE a quarter to go to a movie this 
afternoon, Mother?” 

Does that request have a more or less 
familiar ring to you? Its very familarity and general 
acceptance as a reasonable request makes it hard for us 
to pause and consider in an unbiased fashion the educa- 
tional value of the movies with special reference to chil- 
dren. 


The word educational is somewhat technical, and our 
first thought on seeing it is connected with “valuable in- 
formation” and kindred thoughts. 

On second thought we realize that anything is educa- 
tional which has the power to mold or change either for 
the better or for the worse. 


The “movie” has this-power in a marked degree. It 
is more powerful than books. It is more powerful than 
the ordinary picture. It pictures life in action and there- 
fore its influence is hard to measure. 

We are only able here and there to test this educa- 
tional value, as for example in observing the boy who on 
his return from a Charlie Chaplin picture pulled the 
chair from under his sister and the more to be desired 
example of the eight year old who was unusually polite 
and thoughtful after a Jackie Coogan picture. 

Thus we see the bad and the good carried over into 
life. Much is carried over which we never see in definite, 
immediate conduct, but which would shock us if we could 
see its part in the slowly but surely forming attitudes of 
children toward life and the people of their world. 
Suicides, murders, divorces, burglary, fighting, drunken- 
ness and worse are placed in attractive forms before these 
young people who are absorbing and drinking in new 
sensations. 

We who are older have a great deal to answer for in 
carelessly ignoring this most powerful educational agency. 
It is not our purpose to criticise movies in a general way 
nor to ignore the many excellent films which are becom- 
ing more and more available and are a real education 
for good. 

We are thinking now of the children and their rela- 
tion to this powerful agency which has come to stay. 

Many films which could not be adversely criticised 
from the standpoint of an adult are harmful to a child. 


Too much excitement, an over stimulating picture, even 
though a good one is not good for a child. 

The moving picture producers and local movie theatres 
are willing to give the public what it demands. It is 
to the shame of our Christian homes that we are not de- 
manding the right films for our children. In fact in 
many cases, the children are taken to the picture by 
adults, not for the pleasure of the child, but for the 
convenience and pleasure of the grown person. 

I happen to know that in a section of one of our large 
cities a movement was on to protect children from the 
too stimulating movie at night and from the late hours 
and loss of sleep which attendance on it entails. The 
request was made to the local movie house that children 
be barred from the second showing of the picture which 
began at 8:45. The movie house very readily agreed but 
such a howl went up from the parents of the community 
that the ruling could not be enforced, and this was the 
reason. It was the custom of the parents on their way 
to a bridge party or dance or other social functions, to 
leave their children at the library for safe keeping, but 
the library closed at 8:30 and the movie showing its 
second picture at 8:45 was the next choice for “safe 
keeping” and fitted nicely into the program for the 
evening—(I mean the parents’ program for themselves). 
It gave the children time to slip over from the library 
to the picture house and kept them occupied until the 
parents were ready to come by for them on their way 
home. My reliable informant as to this situation took 
pains to let me know that this was a “choice” community 
and that these were “nice” parents. 

It is to open the eyes of “nice” parents that this little 
article is written. I believe if our parents once awaken 
to the situation they will (1) demand movies for the 
children which will minister to children’s interests and 
needs. They will (2) take care that their children do 
not go too often or lose needed sleep, exercise or play by 
going. 

Help toward this attitude will be found in an excellent 
booklet “Children and Moving Pictures” by Minnie 
E. Kennedy, published by Abingdon Press, Cincinnat, 
Ohio. 

Attention is called also to an article which appeared in 
the Home Journal for February entitled, “Play or the 
Movies.” 
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“All aboard!’ A train load of Christian Endeavorers from the Appalachia Big Stone Gap section, ready to start on their picnic held last 


summer. 
another such good time this year. 


WORK IN APPALACHIA SYNOD. 


one of the first things done was to elect Rev. 

Hugh H. Hudson as Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions and Sunday School Work. Just a little service was 
granted him and then he was called into the rest pre- 
pared for the people of God. The next forward step 
taken in Synod’s work was the selection of Dr. Lynn 
R. Walker, as Superintendent of the Home Mission and 
Progressive Program Work. 

In giving Dr. Walker instruction as to some other 
duties, the Synod charged him with the responsibility 
of securing a secretary of Sunday Schools and Young 
People’s Work.. At the next meeting of Synod, Dr. 
Walker reported that Dr. Jno. J. Fix, pastor of the 
Church at Wytheville; Virginia, had been unanimously 
elected and had accepted the work. The first of Octo- 
ber, 1920, the Secretary began his work in this won- 
derful highland territory. His salary is paid by the 
Publication Committee. 


A FTER the Synod of Appalachia was organized, 


There were more than three hundred of them! As the spring’ days come on we know they must be looking forward to 


SOME OUTSTANDING RESULTs. Co 

Some of the results accomplished in the first thos 
years may be of some general interest. The Sunday 
School enrollment in the Synod was increased about 
eight thousand. Four hundred and twenty-seven peo- 
ple were enrolled in the Teacher Training classes 
through personally conducted Schools of Methods. Of 
this number, two hundred and twenty-three received cer- 
tificates for completing a section of this course. In the 
Young People’s Conference Work, ninety-seven became 
expert Endeavorers and one hundred and three enlisted 
as life recruits. The secretary keeps in close touch 
with these young people, writing them personal letters 
and guiding and helping in every possible way. 

Last year the Synod increased its Sunday School en- 
rollment about twelve hundred. The secretary made 
one hundred and twelve visits, gave one hundred and 
sixty-two addresses, reached five hundred and fifty- 
two teachers and nearly ten thousand people. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK IN:ARKANSAS DURING THE PAST YEAR. 
Mrs. Gro. M. SHEFFER, Synod’s Sunday School and Young People’s Worker 


UNDAY SCHOOL and Young People’s Work 
is steadily increasing in interest and efficiency 
throughout the state. 

Some of the outstanding features of the work dur- 
ing the past year are: 

An increased interest throughout the state in leader- 
ship training. 

A larger attendance and an enlarged program of 

activities at our Synodical Young People’s Conference 
at Hardy, Ark. 
The deepening of the spiritual life of a number of our 
young people and their answer to God’s call to life 
Service, and a better understanding of the General As- 
sembiv's plan for our Sunday School and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, 

A number of standard training schools were held dur- 


ing the past year. Little Rock, Helena, Fort Smith and 
Dermott have put on such schools with gratifying -re- 
sults. 

Local Teacher Training classes have been conducted, 
in a number of churches too small to attempt a standard 
school, by the superintendent. 

Other churches are conducting. classes under local 
leadership., Some are taking the written examination 
upon the completion of each course thus taken and se- 
curing recognition certificates towards a diploma in 
leadership training. We are hoping to close the year, 
April 1, 1924, with 175 of these certificates. 

One hundred and twenty-eight were registered at our 
Synodical Young People’s Conference. Courses were of- 
fered in Sunday School Work, Christian Endeavor 
Work, Home Mission, Presbyterianism and Bible. The 
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young people were faithful in attendance upon classes 
and work. At the closing consecration service a number 
volunteered to give themselves in life service to their 
Lord. 

Three out of the four of our Presbyterials made it 
possible for one of their representative young people to 
attend the Young People’s Conference at Montreat. In 
addition to this, Arkansas Presbyterial sent one repre- 
sentative to the Sunday School Conference. Four other 
young people attended the Montreat conference at their 
own expense. 

A number of Christian Endeavor Societies have been 
organized during the past year and an effort is being 


made to line all our societies up with the program 
of our church for its young people. Study classes jn 
Home and Foreign Missions and Stewardship are being 
emphasized. 

Arkansas Synod has a splendid consecrated commit. 
tee on Sunday School and Young People’s Work, of 
which Rev. Marion A. Boggs, of Dermott, is the chair- 
man. 

The four Presbyterial Young People’s Secretaries of 
the Auxiliary are also giving gladly of their time and 
talents to develop the young people along denomina- 
tional lines. 


AN INQUIRY FROM AUSTRALIA. 


A letter was recently received by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication from the Rev. J. R. Blanch- 
ard, of the Western Presbyterian Church of Australia, 
enquiring as to the importance placed on the Shorter 
Catechism in the Southern Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Laws stated that at his last General Assembly the Wel- 
fare of Youth Committee had been instructed to in- 
vestigate the question of the teaching of the Shorter 
Catechism in their Sunday Schools, and for this reason 
he was enquiring as to the position occupied by the 
Catechism in the curriculum of our Bible Schools. 

The Executive Secretary of the Publication Commit- 
tee felt very proud that he could report the fact that our 


Church has encouraged the study of the catechism in a 
most vigorous way throughout its history, and that it 
has a regular place in the Sunday School curriculum. 
It will be interesting to note here that while our Sunday 
School enrollment is only 400,000, last year 4,930 
Testaments were awarded for the recitation of the 
Child’s Catechism and that 1,760 Bibles were awarded 
for the recitation of the Shorter Catechism. During the 
past twenty-two years the Publication Committee has 
awarded 21,650 Bibles and 62,754 Testaments to young 
people in our Sunday Schools for this very important 
memory work. 


‘*BIG OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW..”’ 


N MOVING to the country from Little Rock dur- 

ing last fall, Mrs. L. H. Volkmer, a member oi 

the Pulaski Heights Presbyterian Church, found 

a neighbor lad of about eight years of age who was 
suffering from tuberculosis of the throat. Being very 
much interested in children, she began telling him Bible 
stories and then told him of the Sunday School she 
used to attend when in town. He became very much 
interested and said he wished he could go to Sunday 
School. Mrs. Volkmer suggested to him that if he 
would bring his friends to her house on the following 
Sunday morning that they would have Sunday School. 
On the day appointed, he appeared, bringing with 
him one other child. They were invited to come again, 
and in a few weeks’ time Mrs. Volkmer had <ll the 
children she could accommodate in her large living 
room. During January those living in the community 
became so much interested in the work that she was do- 
ing that she was given permission to use the two-room 
public school house about a mile from her home. The 
enrollment had grown by this time to forty-two. Few 
of those attended any other school. During all these 
weeks she had had no assistance, but realizing that 
much more could be accomplised if she could break the 
group up into classes and secure teachers for the diff- 
erent age groups, she called in the Synodical Superin- 
tendant for consultation and advice. Knowing that it 


would be impossible to secure teachers from other Sun- 
day Schools for the morning hour, the meeting time was 
changed to afternoon. 

On February 3rd, the Synodical Superintendent, to- 
gether with the Presbyterial chairman of Sunday School 
and Young People’s Work and pastor of the Pulaski 
Heights Church, Rev. C.’A. Harper, and several other 


workers, visited the school. After a brief talk to the 
children, by Mr. Harper, the group of some thirty-five 
was divided up into departments. Four departments 
were organized, Beginners’, Primary, Junior and Inter- 
mediate. 
fied their intention of becoming regular members of 
the school. 

Since changing the time of meeting to the afternoon, 
some active Sunday School workers have been found 
in the community, who are willing to assist Mrs. Volk- 
mer in this splendid work she is doing. Among them, 
the teacher of the said public school who is a Begin- 
ners’ superintendent of one of the large Methodist Sun- 
day Schools in Little Rock. Also her husband, who is 
an active worker. 

We need more of these consecrated Christian workers 
to go out into the sparsely settled communities of our 
State and nation to tell the story of Jesus and His love 
to the little children, who will gladly bring their friends 
and elders, too, to hear the Gospel message. _ 





A number of adults were present and signi- 
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Sab school Extension 


A NEW CATECHISM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


children, using present-day language, we have in 

course of preparation an edition which will be 
called “The Boys’ and Girls’ Catechism.” We secured 
the assistance of Rev. J. Gray McAllister, D. D., of 
Louisville Theological Seminary, in making the first 
draft of the new book. Dr. John I. Armstrong, our 
Editor-in-Chief, and our Educational and Editorial Staff 
have gone over the copy, word by word, and other 
friends who teach children in our homes and Sunday 
Schools have made valuable suggestions. The completed 
work promises to be the best simplified catechism we 
have published. Its memorization will become the basis 
for the award of the Testament in place of the old edi- 
tion of 1841. "We expect to publish the new book about 
May 1. 


7 MEET the demand for a catechism for young 





Catechism class, San Augustine, Texas. James Edward Teel on 
the left, is shown with the Bible he received for reciting the 
Shorter Catechism. The others are Wyatt C. Teel, Lorel 
McDonald, Jimmie Ruth Thompson, and Annie May Blount, 
who received Testaments for reciting the Child’s Catechism. 
During 1923 the Publication Committee awarded 4,930 Testa- 
ments and 1,760 Bibles. 


Some Catechism History 


"rom the earliest days of their history Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches have stressed catechetical in- 
struction as the best method of fixing religious truth in 
the minds of the young. In the Presbyterian Church an 
'mportant part of our credal statement is embodied in 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism and in the Larger 
Catechism, and great importance has always been at- 
tached to the memorization of these great doctrinal sum- 
Mies, especially the Shrorter Catechism. 


in defining the purpose and work of the Sunday 
School our Assembly said in 1875—“(1) Resolved that 
the Sunday School is but the more forward organization 
- | itechetical classes which have been known to the 
Church in all ages, and should be so conducted as to 
secure a thorough drill and training in the Scriptures 
and in the Hymnology and Standards of the Church; 
(2) ‘That the pastor and elders of the Church, with the 


help of such others as they may select and approve, 
are the divinely appointed catechists or teachers, and 
the work should devolve upon them in all well regu- 
lated congregations.” 

To guard against a tendency to shirk the duty of train- 
ing children in the home, the same Assembly said “(3) 
Resolved, that the obligation of family training by the 
parent is in nowise modified by the Sunday School, nor 
in any way transferred to it; but additional obligation 
rests upon the parent to sustain the Church officers in 
this peculiar form of work, and co-operate as far as 
possible in it. The one is a family and the other pas- 
toral function, and each is supplemental to the other.” 


Our Church has been especially prolific in the pro- 
duction and use of simplified and explanatory cate- 
chisms. The records of the Publication Committee 
show that seventeen different catechisms have been pub- 
lished, including the Shorter and Larger Catechisms. 
One has been published in Choctaw and one in Spanish. 
Most of the special editions were prepared by individ- 
uals and had but short lives and a limited circulation. 


In point of large circulation the book entitled “The 
Catechism for Young Children ranks next to the Shorter 
Catechism. Over one hundred thousand copies of each 
title are now printed annually. Since 1903 we have 
printed 2,640,000 Catechisms of various editions. This 
is a remarkable circulation when it is remembered that 
educational experts of today assert that it is a higa 
crime to make children of tender years memorize a lot 
of words that are meaningless to them. 


The origin of “The Catechism for Young Children’ 
is somewhat obscure, and our plates were purchased 
from the Sunday School Board of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church, by the late Dr. J. K. Hazen, some 
thirty-five years ago. The records of the U. S. A. 
Church are not clear, but the authorship is credited to 


‘Mr. Joseph P. Engle, who became a member of their 


Board of Publication in 1839, and who served as Secre- 
tary of Publication from 1845 to 1861. The book bears 
the copyright date of 1841, and covers the ground of 
the Shorter Catechism in a fairly complete manner, but 
in terms that are now in many cases archaic for chil- 
dren. The U. S. A. Church abandoned the use oi 
this catechism years ago, and issued in place thereof 
an Intermediate Catechism which uses terms more 
familiar to the child’s mind. 


In 1892 our Assembly authorized the presentation of 
a Bible for the perfect recitation of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and a Testament for the recitation of “The Cate- 
chism for Young Children.” In 1893 the Committee 
awarded 469 Bibles and 175 Testaments for memoriza- 
tion work. A fifty-cent Bible and a twenty-five-cent 
Testament were the awards in those days, while now 
a Bible listed at $4.00 and a Testament listed at $1.60 
are imported direct from England to be used as re- 
wards. 1,760 Bibles and 4,930 Testaments were given 
for the recitation of the catechisms in 1923. We have 
awarded 62,754 Testaments since 1903 for the perfect 
recitation of the Young Children’s Catechism. 
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General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 


REV. ROSWELL C, LONG, Associate Editor 


413 Times Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A REVIEW OF THE PLANS AND WORK OF THE ASSEMBLY’S STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE. 
For the Information of Supporting Assembly Agencies 


N ORDER to keep in the closest touch possible with 
the Executive Committees of our Church, supporting 
the expense budget of our committee, I am taking this 

means of reviewing the most important work we have 
done to date, and of outlining our plans for the future. 
The fullest co-operation from these committees is 
solicited, and a standing invitation is extended for them 
to attend, through their secretaries, any and all of our 
meetings. 

I. Tue ANNUAL CHURCH BUDGET. 

In our plans for the annual canvass we are far ahead 
this year of any previous year. We had all our printed 
matter ready by January Ist. It is the best the com- 
mittee has ever issued, selected with more care and pre- 
pared with better taste than before. We have sought to 
avoid duplication and waste. Orders came in faster 
this year, indicating a wide-awake organization for the 
canvass. 

Our organization is in better shape than ever before. 
Presbyteries have as a rule selected their best men for 
handling this work. Our policy to offer $100 honor- 
orium for each Presbytery’s Secretary of Stewardship, is 
having the effect of putting a premium on the selection 
of men and is stimulating their efforts. We believe this 
points the way to the most economical and efficient 
means of building up a volunteer organization. We are 
laying great stress on the selection of the right man in 
each local church as Congregational Secretary of Stew- 
ardship. About 2,500 out of 3,500 churches have ap- 
pointed these men. He is to represent the whole program 
in his church, and the executive secretaries ought to take 
note of this possibility for getting co-operation in a local 
ior any work of importance. 

My associate, Rev. R. C. Long, and I, took the road 
the first week in January, to remain out until the can- 
vass in March, holding conferences in the Presbyteries 
throughout the Church. We are emphasizing more than 
ever the necessity of getting in under the whole budget 
of the Church for the $4,750,000. 

Our committee voted permission for me to use our 
three field men, formerly used with the Equipment 
Fund, in intensive work in some of our Presbyteries in 
raising the Church budget. I have assigned a man 
to each of these three Presbyteries—Macon, Meridian 
and Abingdon. The work is somewhat experimental. 
We propose for this field man to actually put on a 
canvass in a church where none has ever been made, 
and to secure the fullest support of the local churches 
in increasing their annual church budget. They work 
under the authorities of Synod and Presbytery and only 


under my general direction. This experiment is full 
of promise. If it works and we get results, we will keen 
it up until we have covered all the weak spots of the 
Church. 

In brief, we are doing everything we know how tu 
enlist the Church this year for the whole $4,750,000. 


II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR PROGRAM. 

Perhaps the most significant and far-reaching things 
we have done yet are (1) the restating of our program, 
simplifying and unifying it, and (2) the development 
of a literature for each of the Four Normal Groups of 
the Church in terms of our program. Our Church has 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Sunday School, Young 
People’s Societies, and the men. Until recently none of 
these groups had anything on the whole program of our 
Church in terms of goals for their particular organiza- 
tion. For example, the Young People have not had 
They had 
nothing available. The women are doing a lot for the 
causes, but really had little to work with on our well- 
rounded program. At our suggestion, the Woman's 
Auxiliary is now rewriting their standard in terms of 
our program and its five departments; the Men’s Gom- 
mittee is now at work on this; and the Executive Com- 
mittee of Publication is doing this with our help for 
the Sunday School and the Young People. 

We have yet to convince the Church that our program 
means anything more than an effort to raise an Annual 
Church Budget. We invite each Executive Committee 
to study carefully the revised program in the light of 
the above fourfold group plan, and to help us convince 
the Church that our program is the best in this country 
and represents a twelve months in the year plan for 
promoting the whole work of the whole Church. 

One of the most gratifying developments of recent 
months is the response of our local churches to this sug- 
gestion of organizing their forces: into the five depart- 
ments of the Progressive Program, working through the 
four regular groups of the Church. 

We need tremendously the fullest co-operation of all 
our Executive Committees in their approach to the local 
church through the medium of the Progressive Program 
Organization. Our Church is developing faster along 
this line than any other Church in this country. We 
have the machinery of the P. P. P. now in fine shape; 
a workable simple plan of approach; all of us need to 
make the most of it. 


much opportunity to know our program. 


III. Pusrictry. 
‘Our Publicity Bureau or Department ‘is securing Te- 
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sults far beyond anything we had hoped for so soon. We 
have about 450 or 500 correspondents in as many cen- 
ters where secular papers are published, and who suc- 
ceed splendidly in getting our stories of church progress 
in the columns of their papers, and we are now in 
regular touch with more than 1,000 newspapers. We 
are developing the Syndicated Bulletin, which promises 
large things for the small church. This affords a splen- 
did opportunity to get church news across to a class of 
our people never before reached. Our Executive Com- 
mittees should find in this an opportunity to send down 
to many of our people live news. The total orders for 
this Bulletin are now around 9,000 copies for the initiai 
effort. We are getting something in all of our Churcli 
periodicals regularly on the work of our Church, includ- 
ing Onward and such interdenominational papers as the 
C. E. World and Dixie Endeavorer. Our Executive 
Committees might well make larger use of our Publicity 
Department for broadcasting their news. 


THE WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINIS- 
TERIAL RELIEF. 


IV. Our Expense Bupcet. 

I think we will keep within the limit of the $75,000 
allowed by the Assembly. By action of the Assembly, 
we are permitted to call for an unused balance from last 
year of about $4,000. It was our plan in getting this 
through the Assembly to use this if absolutely necessary 
in putting the field men to work in the weaker Presby- 
teries or a try-out. But I think now that we will be 
able to accomplish this without going beyond the 
$75,000. We are mindful at all times that the expense 
budget we are using is sacred money and that we are 
charged by the Assembly to be careful in its use. Our 
first aim is not to save money—but to secure the re- 
sults sought, at the lowest cost possible. 

Suggestions from any of the Executive Committees is 
invited at all times. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. MELVIN, General Secretary. 


Rev. RosweE.i C. Lone. ™ 


CCORDING to the “Schedule of Activities” 
A adopted by the last General Assembly, the months 

of April and May are given over to emphasis on 
Department III of the Presbyterian Progressive Pro- 
gram. All churches not having the annual Every Mem- 
ber Canvass are asked to take a special offering during 
these two months for the work of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief. The General Assembly’s Stew- 
ardship Committee has been assigned the task of pro- 
moting the whole Progressive Program in the whole 
Church throughout the whole year. It is our pleasure 
here to give a review of the work and activities of the 
executive committee of C. E. and M. R., as detailed 
by Dr. H. H. Sweets, executive secretary. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the SuRvEY we give a resume of the 
work outlined by the General Assembly for Depart- 
ment III, of the Progressive Program. In addition to 
the outline below, the C. E. and M. R. committee also 
prepares and distributes all literature bearing on this 
department. Those desiring such literature should 


— to the committee, at 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
Vie Ky. 


FUNDAMENTAL Work. 


a, The students of the Church are our greatest asset. 
The y Will soon be the leaders in the Home, the Church. 
the Schools, and the State. We want your help in the 
esicblishment of Life Enlistment Committees and in fol- 
low ig up the students in the schools and high schools, 
as well as those in the colleges and universities. 

ne Our Presbyterian Educational Institutions are the 
, eagle centers of our Church. They need better equip- 
ne and larger endowment. Help us guide the youth 


sui 


ol cic Church to them. Pray for them, send students to 
_ and help them to secure better financial support. 
ms B., is of supreme importance that the students of 
th lurch be tied up with the Christian associations 
and the local churches. 
ance along this line. 

‘he Louisville office is corresponding with and 


them 


You can give valuable assist- 
4, 


ra 


sending literature to thousands of the choice boys and 
girls of the Church—trying to help them to discover 
God’s plan for their lives. You can send names and 
help follow up the work. 

5. Many of the youth of our Church are looking for 
fields of service. “The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau” 
of the Executive Committee is accomplishing wonderful 
results along this line. 

6. The “Life Annuity Bonds” of the Executive Com- 
mittee furnish a safe and profitable investment for life, 
and an opportunity to use one’s means for God’s work 
after death. Suggest these to your friends. 

7. Many of our ministers are laboring on wholly in- 
sufficient salaries. Help us carry out the injunction of 
the General Assembly: “That the Executive Committee 
do all in its power to-secure, through the co-operation of 
the officers and members of our churches, an adequate 
salary for every minister in active service.” 

8. The Vocational Exercise for use at the 1923 Christ- 
mas season, by “Mildred Welch,” “The Dayspring From 
on High,” is one of the choicest pieces of literature is- 
sued by any Church. Assist us to introduce this into 
the Churches and Sunday Schools. 

9. By means of “The Student Loan Fund” and “The 
Funds of Education for the Ministry and Mission Ser- 
vice” choice boys and girls from poor Presbyterian homes 
are receiving education. You can help to increase these 
funds, and to discover promising youth, encouraging them 
in their work and remembering them in your prayers. 

10. Some of the faithful ministers of our Church have 
become disabled on account of sickness or old age. ‘These 
and the needy widows and orphans of our deceased min- 
isters are being cared for from the Funds of Ministerial 
Relief. You should be deeply interested in this work 
and praying for and giving to it. 

11. An Endowment Fund amounting to $1,460,500 has 
been raised and is now safely invested. The income 
from this is used to supplement the annual offerings in 
caring for needy ministers’ homes. The General Assem- 
bly urges “the Church to continue to push this cause 
until at least the sum of $2,500,000 be reached.” 





Programs, Pageants, Playlets, Leaflets, and Other Infor- 
mation on all Departments of the Work May be Had 
on Application. ; 
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The Pupil 
In Young People’s Division 


Of the Church School 


That is the title of the fourth 
pamphlet in the Young People’s Divi- 
sion Series. It is just from the press. 
The writer hopes that workers with 
adolescents will find it so suggestive 
that they will be led to do that real 
study of the pupil, without which no 
leader can succeed. 


Price 5 cents. Sample copy free. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Box 1176 Richmond, Va. 














ONWARD 


Does your Sunday School subscribe 
to this Young People’s paper Perhaps 
it is just what you need to strengthen 
the work. Its programs are meeting 
the needs of hundreds of Christian En- 
deavor Societies. Have you tried them? 
The notes telling what other sozieties 
are doing will give your young people 
an inspiration to go forward 
Send for sample copies. 

To Sabbath Schools and in clubs_$ .80 
Single Subscriptions 





PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE -- 
OF PUBLICATION 


Box 1176 Richmond, Va. 
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FOLLING ORGANS ~. ale 
Buy the Best and 
U want the Rest 
28 styles. Begin- 


We 


BILHORN = [F 


Wguarantee. Send for 
H catalog. Makers of 
ya the famous 3 and 
5 ply Oak Cases. 
(40 years in busi- 
ness). 
BILLHORN BROS. 
126 West Lake St. 
Chicago, Ill. 














CaURCH FURNITURE / 
Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars 

Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made, Direct 





DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD | 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 


SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 











TeSt FEST eA 


GYPSY 
SMITH 


One of the 
World’s 
Greatest 


Evangelists 


Ht (GC 





“To Preachers, 
Bible Readers and 
other workers the 
Chain-Reference 
Bible is worth its 
weight in gold.” 


TAY WRAY es 





Bible Teachers---Students use the Thompson 


Chain-Reference Bible 





RACTICALLY all the great leaders 
in the work of the Saviour, repre- 
senting all evangelical denomina- 
tions enthusiastically commend and 
recommend The Chain-Reference Bicle. 
There is no greater work than the 
spreading of the Gospel, and no 
greater joy than the full knowledge of 
God’s. Word. The Chain-Reference 


Bibie will be a tremendous help in 
both. ; 


The Chain-Reference 

The tracing of topics, characters, or any 
important line of thought through the Bible 
is made easy and direct by the reference 
chains. They conduct the reader to the choic- 
est portions of the Scripture relating to the 
subject in hand, and make topical study a 
delight. This is the ONLY Reference System 
that does not have confusing letters, figures, 
or signs in the Bible text. 


The Expository System 
Substantially all the most frequently used 
verses in the Bible are analyzed into. topics, 
printed on the margin opposite the verse. 
These topics are both suggestive and ex- 
pository, and throw a flood of light on the 
deeper meaning of ‘‘The Word.” 


The Text Cyclopedia 
This feature assembles all the references of 
any chain together—a single turn from the 
topic on the margin will bring the complete 
hain in view. In it the more important 
themes have been correlated and arranged wun- 
der contrasted headings. It is but a step from 
a thought in any verse in the Bible to the 
text Cyclopedia, where the whole subject is 
developed and emphasized by contrast. 
Additional Features 
This unique volume also contains a Bagster 
Concordance and a Standard Set of Maps. 


Sent On Approval 
t# Send for the Chain-Reference Bible today— 
use it 3 days, and if you are not satisfied 
return the Bible and we will Returh your 
money. 





ACH Style Bible has the divinity 


circuit and with head band and 

Marker, and is printed on Finest 
quality of Bible paper. Thumb in- 
dex, 50c extra with initial payment. 


$10 to $100 a Week for Agents 


Many energetic Christians are making good 
spare time money, and others are making 
double their salaries in secular work by de- 
voting all their time to selling the Chain- 
Reference Bible. Send today for further in- 
formation. 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO. 
321 Penway Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Enclosed find $ First Payment 
for the Bible marked below. If easy pay- 
ment plan is used I will remit the $2.00 
a month until the Bible is paid for. 4 
211—Morocco Grained Keratol, $7.75. $1.75 
first payment, and $2.00 a month 
until paid for. ; 
2¢9—French Morocco, Special fine linen 
lining, $9.75. $1.75 first payment, 
and $2.00 a month until paid for. 
2¢7—French Morocco, leather lined to 
edge, $11.75. $3.75 first payment, 
and $2.00 a month until paid for. 
205—Alaska Seal, leather lined to edge, 
silk sewed, $13.75. $3.75 first pay- 
ment, and $2.00 a month until paid 
for. a 
203—-Real Morocco, India Paper Edition, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed, 
$16.75. $6.75 first payment, and $2.00 
a month until paid for. 
Send me information how I can both 
profit and render a Christian service 45 
your agent. 


full with order. 





——— 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


specializes in securing Chr’stian teaches, officers and helpers for schools. 


col- 


legs and universities—private, public and denominational—and in assisting 


trained, Christian teachers and other workers to larger fields of service. 


today for information to 


410 UrBan BUILDING 


Write 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MANGER, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 


Addre care A. P. C. Mission, 

"Teen Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 

Via Cape ent 4 

Anderson, Rev. an rs. 

Farmer, Miss — L. A N.) 

*Kellersberger, r & 

tat Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Longenecker, 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 

4Priest, Mr. C. C. 

Rogers, Miss Ruby -(R. N.) 

McKee, Rev. and Mrs. W. F 

Bulape, 1915. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 

Bulape, Congo Belge Africa 


par Kinshasa). 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Larson, Miss Emma E. (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. C. T. 


Luebo, 1891. 

care A. P. C. Mission, 
Congo Belge, Africa 
par Kinshasa). 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. J., 


Jr. 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Fearing, Miss Maria (c) 
Fontaine, Miss Janette. 
Headen, Miss Alma. 

Hillhouse, Mr. W. L. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. 
MacKay, Miss Georgia L. 
Martin, Rev and *Mrs. Motte. 
*McKinnon, Rev. A. C, 
Morrison. Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Savels, Rev. Joseph. 

Schlotter, Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Stegall, Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Lusambo, 1913. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lusambo, San Kuri District, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 

Cape Town). 

Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 


(Address, 
Luebo, 


Mutoto, 1912. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, Kabinda, Lomami- Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa 

via Cape Town). 
*Bedinger, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
Gilliam, Mr. Frank J. 
*King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyte. 
— ster, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 


Shive 


: Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smith, 


Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Camvo Bello, 1912. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de 
Minas, _— 
Armstrong, Mrs. D. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Caxambu, 1920. 


(Address, Caxambu E. de Minas 
All; R nm 

Allyn, Mrs. ES. Ow 

Lavras, 1893. 

(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
e Brazil). 

Hon i, Rev. and Mrs. S. R. 
Unnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Kemper, Miss Charlotte. 





Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
Wheelock, Mr. John H. 
Oliveira, 1923. 


(Address, Oliveira, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 

Sidenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M 


Piumhy, 1915. 
(Address, Piumhy, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 


Varginha, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. F. F. 

*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Canhotinho, 1895. 


(Address, Canhotinho, E. de 
Pernambuce, Brazil). 
*Butler, Mrs. G. W. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, — Brazil). 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 


Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Parahyba, 1917. 
(Address, Parahyba, E. de Para- 


hyba, Brazil). 

Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Recife (Pernambuco) 1873. 
(Address, Recife, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
*Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. E 
tHenderlite. Miss Rachel. 

James, Miss Leora (Natal). 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Reed, Miss Eliza M. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


1869. 


(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

Daffin, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 

*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


1908. 


(Address, Descalvada, E. de 
Paulo, Brazil). 
*Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1817. 


(Address, Sao Sabastiao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil). 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Ytu, 1909. 


Ytu, E. de Sao Paulo 
Brazil). 
Rev. and Mrs. Gaston. 


Campinas, 


Descalvado, 
Sao 


(Address, 


Boyle, 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Hangchow, Che., 


Blain, Rev. 
Boardman, 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. 
*French, Miss E. B. 

tHowe, Mr. James L. 
McMullen, Miss Nettie J. 
McMullen. Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
*Painter, Rev. G. W. 


*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
*Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 


(Address, care Southern 
terian Mission, 
Che., China). 
Buckingham, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Corriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 


Presby- 
Kashing, 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Diehl, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
Douglas, Rev. and Mrs. R. Clyde. 
Hawkins, Miss Irene. 

Hudson, Rev. and {+Mrs. W. H. 
Hudson, Rev. Geo. A. 

*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 


Saterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Talbot, Miss een H. 
TVan Hook, Mr. J. O. 


1895. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Kiangyin, Ku., 
China). 

Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Dixon, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 

Cumming, Rev. Wm. C. 
Jourolman, Miss Rida. 
*Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
*tLee, Miss Caroline V. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Nesbit,. Miss Sade A. 
*Sykes, Mrs. Anna McG. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Worth, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. C. 
— Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W., 
Yr. 


Kiangyin, 


Kuling. 
Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 


Nanking, 1920. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Nanking, Ku., 
China). 

Bradley, Miss Lina E. 
Hutcheson, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. Warren H 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Nanking Language School. 


Bailey, Miss Helen. 

Bear, Rev. and Mrs. 
Frazer, Miss Gussie L. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. 


Jas. E. 


E. H. 
Robt. 


Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C 
Houston, 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. 
Woods, Miss Mary B. 


G. R. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Soochow, Ku., 
China). 
Carson, Miss Maude C. 
Currie, Miss Mabel C. 
DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. 
*Haden. Mrs. R. A 
Hill, Miss Alma L. 
McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
Moore, Dr. and Mrs. John Wm. 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. 
Sydenstricker, Miss Grace. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


2. ©. 


Peking. 
Stuart, Mrs. J. L., 


Sr. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. J. Leighton. 


Tsinanfu. 





Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


H. Maxcy. 


*McLaughlin, Rev. and Mrs. 





NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Chinkiang, 
Ku., China). 


7Baxter, Mrs. Margaret McB. 


Crenshaw, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs, 8S. C. 


Matthes, Miss Hazel. 
Newman, Dr. and tMrs. H. W. 
Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Taichow, Ku., 
via Chinkiang, China). 

Farr, Miss Grace. 
Ghiselin, Rev. Chas., Jr. 


*Hancock, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 


Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
McCollum, Miss Bess. 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Haichow, Ku., 
China) 

Bissett, Miss Mary (R. N.) 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. 
Grafton, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. 'B. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 

Ww. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 
Morgan, Mrs. L. S. ( D.) 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 
Vinson, Rev. J. W. 


Woodbridge, Dr. and Mrs. Caspar 
L. 


1896. 


eare Southern 
Hsucho 


Hsuchoufu, 


(Address 
terian Mission, 


Ku., China). 
Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 


Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Grier, Miss Isabel. 


McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
McIlwaine, Miss Orene. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Locke. 
*Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 


(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China). 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Hwaianfu, 
Ku., China). 


*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 
N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 


Woods, Miss Josephine. 
*Woods, Miss Lily. 

Woods, Rev. and +Mrs. H. M. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 


care Southern Pregby- 


(Address, 
Ku., 


terian Mission, Sutsien, 
China). 

Bradley, Dr. and Mrs. Ww. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte ve N.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs, M. A 
¢Johnston, Miss M. M. 

Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Mr. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada L. 
ng ay Miss B. 

Voss, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H. 


Tsing Kiang-pu, 1887. 


(Address, care Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, Tsing-Kiang- 
pu, Ku., China). 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
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Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 
Wayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Yencheng, 1911. 


(Address, 
terian Mission, Yencheng, Ku., 
China). 

Bridgeman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Graham, Mr. and Mrs. 

Jr. 
Hewett, Dr. 
Smith, Rev. 
White, Rev. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


Shanghai. 

(Address, 20 Museum Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. 


*Woodbridge, Rev. 
(M. D.) 


a. “WW. 
c. B. 
mn. We 


G. XH. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 


(Address, Kobe, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. A 
Martin, Miss Mary F. (Languag 

School). 
Myers, Rev. and *Mrs. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Kochi, 


(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
*Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. ; 
fEllis, Mrs. Chas. 


mm. W. 


1885. 


McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 


(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
Blakeney, Miss Bessie M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Me. 


Patton, Miss Florence. 


Gifu, 1917. 


(Address, Gifu, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
VanDyke, Rev. and Mrs. P. S. 


care Southern Presby- | 


James R.., | 


and Mrs. S. I.| 


W. McS. 
P 





Susaki, 


Susaki, 


pan). 
and Mrs. 


1898. 


(Address, Kochi Ken, 


Ja 
McAlpine, Rev. R. E. 


Takamatsu, 


(Address, Takamatsu, Japan). 
Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


1898, 


1920. 


(Address, Marugame, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. J. Wood 
row. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. I. S., Jr. 


Marugame, 


Toyohashi, 1890. 


(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. C. K. 
Patton, Miss Annie V. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 


Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 


*Cousar, Rev. and Mrs. J. E., Jr. 
*Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. C. Darby. 


KOREAN MISSION. 


1896. 


(Address, Chunju, Chosen, 
*Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 

Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Eversole, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Matthews, Miss Esther B. (R. N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. D. A. 

Tate, Rev. and Mrs. L. B. 
*Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

Timmons, Dr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 


Chunju, 


Asia) 


| *Pope, 





| April, 1924 





Kunsan, 1896. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Gray, Miss Annie I. (R. N.) 
Greene, Miss Wille B 
*Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Lathrop, Miss Lillie O. (R. N.) 
Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McEachern, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia). 


Bell, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene. 
Dodson, Rev. and Mrs. S. K. 
Graham, Miss Ella. 

Hass, Miss Miriam de 

*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Martin, Miss Margaret G. 
McQueen, Miss- Anna. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L, T. 
*Owen, Mrs. C. C. 

Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Miss Mary N. 

Shepping, Miss Elise J. (R. N.) 
Swinehart. Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Mokpo, 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, 
Bain, Miss Mary I. (R. N.) 
Cumming, Rev. D. Jas. 
Gilmer, Dr. Wm. P. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
Hughes, Miss Florence P. 
Martin. Miss Julia. 
McCallie. Rev. and Mrs. H. D. 
*McMurphy. Miss Ada. 
Murphy, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. D. 
tNewman, Miss Kate. - 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. 


1899. 
Asia) 


Joseph. 


J. S. 


Seonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J..C. 

TDavis, Miss Martha V. 

Dodson, Miss Mary. 

Greer, Miss Annie L. (R. N.) 

Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 

Reynolds, Prof. and Mrs. J. Boll- 
ing. 

Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 


Asia). 


a 


Seoul (Union Work), 


Clark, Rev. W. M. 
Literature). 
*Leadingham, Dr. and Mrs, R, 5 
(Severance Medical College). 
Pyeng Yang (Union Work), 
Parker, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


(Christian 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, 
Mexico). 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. ¢. 
TMyers, Rev. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Michoacan, 


Morelia, 1919. 


(Address, Morelia, 

Mexico). 

Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 

Dysart, Miss Annie E. 

*Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. 0. 

Southerland, Miss Pattye F. 
(R. N.) 


Michoacan, 


Toluca, 1919. 


(Address, Toluca, 


Murray, Rev. E. C. 
Wray, Mr. and Mrs. 


Mexico). 
Jas. H. 


Laredo, 
Miss E. V. 


Texas. 


Lee, 


Cuernavaca, 1920. 


(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 


Mexico). 
Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A., Apart- 
do 117 Bis. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico). 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
McClelland, Miss Alice J 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. 0. C. 


Uruapan, 1923. 


(Address, Uruapan, Michoachan, 
Mexico). 


*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. N. e 








Cuba—Miss M. E. Craig, 


( Cardenas ; 
Hattie Finlay, Mr. Geo. F..Turner, 


Miss 
Rev. and 


Miss 
Wharton, 


Margaret Davis, 
Mrs. R. L. 


Cardenas; Miss Mary I. Alexander, Miss Janie E. Patterson, Rev. H. B. 
Someillan, Caibarien; Miss Edith Mc. Houston, Rev. and Mrs. Ezequiel 


Torres, Camajuani. 


Note—We retain the names of our former missionaries in Cuba, 
who are now working under the direction and support of the Home 
Mission Board of the Présbyterian Church U: S. A., and who are in 
process of being transferred to that Board, as an expression of our 
continued interest in them and their work and for the information of 
their friends at home as to their present location and. addresses. 

* Opposite name indicated on furlough. 

+ Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 

Dates opposite names of stations indicate the year the station was 


opened. 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, 


China, Japan and Chosen require 5 


cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 


each additional ounce, 


or fraction of an ounce. 
Letters addressed to England, 


Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 


to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. toc Gul 
Postal cards 2 cents each for single and 4 cents each for 


cards. 
Commercial papers, 


5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 


1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, in addition to postage, 10 cents. oe 
For mailing Parcel Post package consult local postmaster. 














4 The Testament for Fishers of Men 


ing them easily found. 





(VEST-POCKET SIZE) 


Contains a splendid new line of helps for those who would 
engage in soul winning, giving illustrative passages, with con- 
crete suggestions for their use in instructing those who would 
know the way, and also for meeting objections from the un- 
saved. These passages are all plainly marked in the text, mak- 


FOR PERSONAL STUDY, the chapters are sub-divided into 
logical sections with headings which will greatly aid the reader 
in catching the meaning of the passage he is reading. 
a new feature and adds greatly to the value of the book for 
devotional reading and study. 
of regular daily study of the Scriptures. 

This Testament is printed on India thin Bible paper, in bold 


This is 


It will stimulate the practice 


readable type, and the binding 
pocket use. 
Send all orders to 
ONWARD 
Richmond, Va. 


PRICES POSTPAID 
Waterproof Binding—Limp 


Keratol 
French Morocco—Limp 


French Morocco—Divinity Circuit 
Brown Antique Leather—Limp 


Persian Morocco—Divinity 


Pigskin—Leather Lined—Limp 
Best Levant Morocco—Mahogany Color 


Only three-eighths of an inch thick. 


will stand the hard wear 


PRESS, 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Circuit—Leather Lined-- : 














